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READERS WRITE 





On Oils and Pneumonia 


What is a poor “mere mother” to do? 
After being advised by doctors, pediatri- 
cians and leading medical books upon the 
necessity of daily use of cod liver oil in 
the diet of babies and growing children, 
we are informed by the New York Board 
of Health that too frequent doses are in- 
jurious (PATHFINDER, May 1). To every 
mother who is trying to do everything in 
her power to keep her baby strong and 
healthy, thisstrikes a note of stark ter- 
ror. What reasons do they give for this 
advice? I am sure you can take the 
worry from the minds of hundreds of 
mothers like myself by devoting enough 
space in your far-reaching paper to clear 
up this sudden and unsuspected attack 
upon the heretofore harmless and bene- 
ficial cod liver oil. 

Mrs. Clifton Cardwell 
Windfall, Ind. 
. ® 

After reading the article on nose drops, 
I’m wondering where the New York Board 
of Health gets its authority on mothers 
administering cod liver oil too frequently. 

This item has caused quite a lot of com- 
ment in this vicinity inasmuch as I, as 
well as most of the other physicians here, 
have been prescribing the use of cod 
liver oil for all children. 

B. A. Burkhardt, M, D. 
Emergency Hospital 
Tipton, Ind. 


[According to the N. - Depertnens of Health, ex- 
perience has shown that’ nasal oils—and to a lesser 
degree, cod liver oil—may be drawn into the lu 
and cause cases of fatal pneumonia. Such cases, sai 
a department bulletin, ‘shave been reported in Amer- 
ican medical literature since 1925 . The condition 
is usually observed in children under two years of 
age, and especially artificially-fed, poorly-nourished 
infants ... For this reason most pediatric services 
now probibit the use of oily YP in the nose 
of infants under two years of - . Cod liver oil 
and even cream mays been invo ped in some of the 
cases reported . n other words the condition can 
also be "brought. ees by oily substances os by 

mouth . Mothers should be warned not to give 
cod liver oil to a struggling rebellious infant, or to 
very feeble ones, for there is great danger of aspirat- 
ing some of the oil into the lung.’’ In direct com- 
munication with Dr. John L. Rice, New York’s Com- 
missioner of Health, PATHFINDER we informed that 
the cod liver oil denger a applies p cipally to babies 
in a weak physical condi should be pointed 
ont that cod liver oil has a denuite health value, 
however. When in doubt about using it, mothers 
might well consult their physicians. Authorities for 
the warni include: Dr. Douglas Symmers, general 
director of laboratories, Bellevue Hospital, New York; 
Dr. Rustin McIntosh, College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Columbia ag rm New York; and Dr. 
Charles A. Weymuller ng Island College of Medi- 
cine, Brooklyn, N. t— 


“Inadequate, Decadent, Hoary” 

Science and the religious concepts of 
Cardinal Hayes (PATHFINDER, May 1) 
represent two different worlds, separate 
and apart. Science is based on proven 
facts, while the spiritual concept is rooted 
deep in the emotions... 

Herbert Spencer said, “Science deals 
with the knowable, religion with the un- 
knowable.” No dogmatic concept can be 
either proved or disproved. Cardinal 
Hayes’s yardstick, when applied to mod- 
ern science, appears inadequate, decadent, 
hoary . 

R. B. Nelson 
Wellston, Ohio. 


World’s End 


In your editorial “8113 A. D.” (PATH- 
FINDER, May 1), you have presented 
some inconceivably ridiculous things. 

Dr. Jacob’s fanatical belief that the 
world will be standing 6,000 years from 
now is blasted by God’s own Holy Word, 
the Bible. 
two great Apostles preached, under divine 
direction, that they were living in the 
last days. Just because the world has 





Nineteen hundred years ago ' 


been standing several thousand—or sev- 
eral million—years is not the faintest 
indication that it will be standing in 
another 6,000 years, or even another 


year... 
Hurley A. Low 
Bolivar, Mo. 





Brandeis, Insurance 


As a citizen of Massachusetts, I feel 
duty bound to point out one very impor- 
tant omission in your otherwise excellent 
article on Justice Brandeis (PATHFIND- 
ER, April 3). The citizens of my state 
annually are saved millions of dollars 
because of the social consciousness of this 
one man. He early perceived that life in- 
surance was a fight and not a privilege, 
and he began, continued and won a long 
and bitter fight with the powerful insur- 
ance companies. As a result, citizens of 
Massachusetts can purchase life insur- 
ance through their state savings banks af 
a reasonable rate. There are no agents’ 
fees, no expensive overhead (for the work 
is carried on by the banks’ regular organ- 
izations), and the whole is carefully reg- 
ulated and supervised by the state ... 

Stanley B. Black 
Medford, Mass. 





Sect 


I am a Lutheran pastor nearly 70 years 
old and have traveled mtch, both here 
and abroad, but I have never yet in all 
my life and all the reading I have done 
heard the Lutheran Church referred to as 
a “sect” as it pleases you to call it in your 
article about Buchmanism. 

We do not rank first among the Prot- 
estants in this country, taking third place 
for size, but We are surely the largest in 
the world, numbering over 80 millions. 
Would you call that a “sect”? 

And besides, all the so-called “sects” 
have sprung from the Reformed Church 
and none from the Lutherans. We would 
not think of tolerating a man like Buch- 
man in our midst. 

(Rev.) E. Lack 


May I refer to the article on Buchman- 
ism in the May Ist issue of PATHFIND- 
ER? The writer used the word “sect” in 
referring to the Lutheran Church. If 


Princeton, Il. 
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Path find: 


this Church is a “sect” then every church 
Catholic, Baptist, Methodist, Presbyteriay 
etc., is a “sect.” A “sect” is generally 
understood to be a church which }asg 
its beliefs only on part of the Bible. by 
the Lutheran Church . . . bases its be \ie(; 
on the whole Bible without preference. 
Hence, it is NOT a “sect.” 
(Rev.) H. Holm Jensep 

Luverne Lutheran Church 

Luverne, N. Dak. 

([PATHFINDER’S use of the word sect was whol) 
correct. e ne S Inter. 
national Dictionary defines it in part as {ollows 
levers in a particular creed. « 


on, 

ees of a particular practice; esp., now, a party 
—- from an ae church; a religious de. 
nomination; a separate religious anizatio His. 
torically, a sect differs from a religion in that it 
ts of same religio: ts 
tion of —_ is recognized 
by as the same revelation. One of the organized 
bodies ot Christians . Thus, the Catholic 
Baptist, Lutheran, and other churches, al] members 
of ine, Christian religion, may rightly be calle 

sects.—Ed. 





“Rascality” 


I notice that “Rascality,” the Cumber. 
land University bulldog mascot, wil! re. 
ceive his degree of “Canine Jurisprv. 
dence” in June (PATHFINDER, May 1). 
If he has no more learning than he has 
heretofore shown, I am afraid he wi!! not 
deserve his degree. He is a bully in the 
true sense of the term, for he took great 
delight in passing here and inviting a 
scrap with our bird-dog, Lindbergh. But 
for the age of our dog and the bad con- 
dition of his teeth, I do not think “Ra 
cality” would have been such a bu!!) 

Just before I read your notice, they 
were fighting in the street, and Lindbergh 
was run over by a truck and killed. “{as- 
cality” came out of the fray without even 
a scratch, I hope he will not be so for- 
tunate always. 

Lebanon, Tenn. 


(PATHFINDER here makes an exception and with- 
holds, by request, the name of the writer, Sy ) fears 
“the displeasure of the student body.’’—Ed.) 





More. Southerners on Lynching 


Most of the statements you made on 
lynching (PATHFINDER, May 1) are not 
facts. You cannot cite your readers a 
single instance where the party lynched 
was the wrong man. 

The reason for lynching is the fact that 
75 per cent of our major crimes are com- 
mitted by paroled prisoners, and the aver- 
age man knows the weakness and crvok- 
edness of the courts. The famous Scvtts- 
boro case is a fair sample of Federal med- 
dling, but we suppose has the approval 
of the spineless editor of PATHFINDER 

Clarence W. Bruce 
Smithville, Ark. 


Your article on lynching is certainly 
well to the point, although some of your 
hearsay reasons for lynching are ¢* 
treme and probably exaggerated. 

However, you took in the entire coun- 
try except the New England states. Une 
of the blackest spots in our history is 
the mob lynching in the New England 
states for witchcraft. How many wer 
hung or burned... ? 

M. M. Rosenau 
Athens, Alabama. 


[PATHFINDER sought to y 5 =! as 6 
—, affecting HS Ameri illings 

or witchcraft, admittedly deplorable. ae st been 
known in this country for more than years. 4S 
for lynchings of innocent persons, Mr. Bruce should 
be informed that the Southern Commission on tht 
Study of Lynching has reported: “Investigations «!t¢ 
lynchings have often Fee the accusations to ™ 


unfounded . . . Many a accused of rape or | at 
tempted rape, “and sav from mobs by courac* ois 
peace officers or other means, have been acquitted by 
the courts.’ he famous Scottsboro case is a ‘4 

sample of why there should be high courts to ap 
peal to.—Ed.] 
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MAN AND SKY— 


Safety Is The Goal But Disaster Lies Between 


‘QMETIME during the first half of 
‘ the fourth century before Christ, 
, Greek mathematician and mechani- 
ian named Archytas manufactured a 
flying pigeon. With the aid of a slight 
push, the “pigeon” soared for a short 
distance before diving beak-first to 
the ground. This is the _ earliest 
authentic record of mechanical flying. 
Archytas’ name was inscribed for 
the ages. 

There were other names after 
Archytas. There was: Leonardo da 
Vinci who left important papefs on 
the principles of human flying. There 
was an Italian Jesuit, Francisco Lana, 
who published a well-based scientific 
study on the physical properties of 
air in 1670. Knowing that air had 
weight and that a vacuum should 
rise, the Jesuit suggested as a flying 
machine a device suspended from four 
hollow copper globes. But he was of 
that queer breed of inventor who 
rather hoped that he Would not suc- 
eed. If any invention such as his 
hould succeed, he predicted, “no city 

in ever be secure from surprise 
in war.” 

About the same time, there was an 
optimistic gentleman who has come 
down to us only as a “French lock- 
smith named Besnier.” He attracted 
ittention with a peculiar “batman’s” 
rrangement. With muslin-draped 
wooden wings attached to his shoul- 
ders, Besnier’s experiments were 
neither fatal nor too successful. Bes- 
nier could not rise from the ground 


The Hindenburg: As It Flew Over New York on Its Last 


but he was reported to have flown 
from windows and off rooftops. On 
one great occasion, he managed to 
glide over his neighbor’s cottage.+ 

But these were preliminaries. Man’s 
first conquest of the sky dates from 
1783. The successful experiment was 
a lighter-than-air craft designed by 
two French paper-making brothers, 
Jacques and Joseph Montgolfier. They 
filled a large cloth bag with hot air, 
attached the bag to a base on which 
rested a firepot to insure a continuous 
flow of air and sent the contrivance 
aloft. Some bewildered and tremulous 
dogs were the first air passengers. 
When the animals survived, a trusting 
and courageous friend of the Mont- 
golfiers, one Monseur Rosier, went up 
to become the first human passenger 
in the air. 

This was the flimsy beginning of 
lighter-than-air transport. It was to 
be some time before a heavier-than- 
air machine could be _ successfully 
piloted, but the Montgolfier brothers 
and M. Rosier started something that 
was to reach a peak of achievement in 
the: launching of the greatest airship 
of all, the Hindenburg—and a depth of 
tragedy in its fiery descent at Lake- 
hurst, N. J., the past fortnight. 

HOLOCAUST: The Hindenburg was 


t More successful but also fatal were the experi- 
ments of the late modern ‘‘batman,’’ young Clement 
Joseph “‘Clem”’’ Sohn of Lansing, Mich. Although he 
performed the stunt many times before, he was killed 
in France last month after leaping from an airplane 
at 10,000 feet and swooping down to 1,000 feet before 
attempting to open his parachutes. His canvas wings 
fouled the parachutes and Sohn crashed. A picture 
on page 20 shows him just before taking his last leap 





Voyage, and a Short 








Time Later, as It Exploded and Burst Into Flame 
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Just After Their First Flight: The Wrights 


only 200 yards from the mooring mast 
on the Lakehurst field, after its 35th 
flight across the Atlantic Ocean. 
Ground crews grasped the landing 
ropes for the usual mooring; camera- 
men were snapping routine shots of 
the first crossing of the 1937 season. 
Herbert Morrison, a radio announcer, 
was making a routine sound-effects 
recording of the arrival of the ship. 
Speaking calmly and almost perfunc- 
torily, Morrison droned: 

“It is practically standing still now. 
The ropes have been dropped .. . It 
is starting to rain again. The rain 
has slacked up a little bit. The back 
motors of the ship are holding it just 
enough to keep it...OH, GOOD 
GOD!—IT BURST INTO FLAME!!! 
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“Get out of the way! ... This is 
terrible! This is one of the worst 
catastrophes in the world! The flames 
are 500 feet into the sky... .” 

While Morrison barked excitedly, 
while cameramen furiously snapped 
picture after picture, while ambu- 
lances sped to the settling ship, while 
ground crews raced to get out from 
under and then raced back again to 
drag out bodies, men and women were 
leaping from the burning dirigible. 
When the twisted, molten mass that 
had been the Hindenburg lay cooling 
on the ground, 35 persons were dead. 

Last week, a Board of Inquiry was 
sitting in a corner of the huge hangar 
that had once housed the Hindenburg 
and had later been used as a tempo- 
rary morgue for the horribly burned 
bodies of the ship’s victims. But 
while the Board members sought to 
ascertain the cause of the blast that 
wrecked the Hindenburg, another 
question—debated for years—was of 
concern to a larger audience. The 
question was would lighter-than-air 
transport ever be wholly safe for pas- 
sengers. And a recurrently-frightened 
public, shocked anew at each report 
of death in the air, wanted to know 
even more. It wanted to know how 
safe was all air travel. 

Many amazing things have been ac- 
complished in the brief history of 
aviation. Even while the Hindenburg 
investigation was going on, Henry T. 
(Dick) Merrill and John S. Lambie, 
his co-pilot, flew the Atlantic in order 
to bring films of the coronation back 
to America. And one aviation mile- 
stone after another was being cele- 
brated. They were such anniversaries 
as these: 

q May 10—the 25th anniversary of 
Glenn Martin’s 29-mile flight from 
Balboa, Calif., to Avalon, Catalina Is- 
land. The day in 1912 when Martin 
obtained for the United States the 
world’s record for overwater flight 
was recalled as he retraced the route 
in his modern creation, the great 
China Clipper.+ 

q May 20—the tenth anniversary of 
the solo flight of Charles A. Lindbergh 
from New_York to Paris. 

@ May 28—scheduled to be official- 
ly proclaimed as National Aviation 
Day, with demonstrations of commer- 
cial, private and military planes slated 
for dozens of cities throughout the 
United States. 

In connection with anniversaries, 
the fact was not forgotten that May 
6—when the Hindenburg cracked up— 
was exactly a year to the day that the 
Hindenburg took off from Friedrich- 
shafen, Germany, on its maiden pas- 
senger flight over the ocean. 

LIGHTER-THAN-AIR: Swinging 
precariously in the wicker basket of 
a captive balloon, a tall, handsome 
German accompanied Union Army ob- 
servers as they watched the operations 
of the Blue and the Gray armies 
around Richmond, Va., in the Civil 
war. The German was Count Ferdi- 

+ Before Martin’s first Balboa-Avalon flight, the 


eoverwater record had been held by Louis Bleriot of 
Prance who flew the 26 miles over the English 
Channel in 1909. 





(Continued on page 13) 
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President, Congress 

Ending his tarpon-fishing in the Gulf 
of Mexico, President Roosevelt head- 
ed north last week into the stormier 
seas of a rampant Congress which 
had taken his words on economy more 
to heart than he had probably ex- 
pected. 

Deeply tanned and in good spirits, 
Roosevelt had apparently fully enjoy- 
ed a week which included these non- 
vacation developments. 

@ After reporters had watched him 
battle for an hour and a half to land 
a 77-pound, 5-foot tarpon, he held 
the only press conference of the trip, 
on the deck of the Presidential yacht, 
the Potomac. He said that one of his 
first actions on returning to Washing- 
ton would be the calling of a confer- 
ence for the purpose of starting action 
on the Wagner low-cost housing bill. 

@ The President was named the 
tenth recipient of the Richard J. J. Got- 
theil medal for “Distinguished Service 
to Jewry.” He was cited in these 
terms: “When the Chief Executive of 
the greatest of democracies, in such 
times as these, repeatedly and unmis- 
takably denounces intolerance and 
bigotry in all places and all forms, a 
great serviceis rendered all humanity.” 

@ Speaking to the cadet corps of 
the Texas Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College, the President told the 
3,000 students that the United States 
was seeking a strong army and navy, 
but that “our preparation is honestly 
made for defense and not for aggres- 
sion.” He expressed the hope that 
other nations would “spend less .. . 
for war and more for the arts of 
peace.” 

ECONOMY: While awaiting the 
President’s return, Congressmen gave 
thought to two questions after attend- 
ing to a formality. The formality was 
the swearing of a new U. S. Senator 
to replace the late Nathan Bachman 
of Tennessee. The new Senator, ap- 
pointed by Governor Gordon Brown- 
ing, was Major George L. Berry 
former Co-ordinator for Industrial 
Cooperation. 

One of the two questions was a wist- 
ful inquiry by the legislators as to the 
possibility of a July adjournment or 
recess to escape the infamous Wash- 
ington heat. 

The other question was what to do 
on the subject of economy. After much 
backing and filling, the House finally 
took the bit in its teeth and started to 
run off with the economy wagon. 

A subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, by a vote of 
5 to 4, sliced the $1,500,000,000 relief 
appropriation asked by the President 
to an even $1,000,000,000. In another 
rebuff to the President, the entire 
House, by a vote of 224 to 34, adopted 
an amendment to continue the Civilian 
Conservation Corps only for another 
twe years as an emergency agency. 





The President had asked that the (1 
be made a permanent unit. 

As a sign of rebellion, more 
portance was attached to the CCC 
tion because it was generally felt {}.; 
the full Appropriations committee o{ 
39 members would not approve th, 
subcommittee’s $500,000,000 slash 
relief appropriations. At the same |: 
administration leaders were of {hy 
opinion that party forces could 
whipped back into the line when the 
CCC amendment came up for final | 
sage and Democrats realized that they 
would have to go on the record for 
or. against. 

FASCISM: In a surprise address, 
Senator William E. Borah of Idaho 
took the Senate floor to warn of “ip- 
sidious, subtle efforts” of some un- 
identified persons to set up a Fas 
form. of government in the United 
States. Bitterly assailing the “sav.ve 
story of the Fascist war in Spain” and 
the “subjugation ofthe wholly weak 
and disarmed Ethiopia,” Senato: 
Borah called the bombardment of 
Guernica in Spain “the most revolting 

- massacre. of modern times.” 

A few days later, the text of a letter 
written by William E. Dodd, U. S. 
Ambassador to Germany, to several 
Senators was made public. Dodd 
wrote: “There are individuals of great 
wealth who wish a dictatorship (in 
the United States) ... One man, | 
have been told by personal friends, 
who owns nearly a billion dollars, is 
ready to support such a program and, 
of course, to control it.” 

Pressed to identify the American 
“billionaire” who would be dictator, 
the Ambassador refused. 

Meanwhile, Senator Gerald P. Nye 
of North Dakota declared he would 
seek an investigation of alleged for- 
eign Fascist spies in this country. Nye 
charged that many of them in the 
United States were supplying inform:- 
tion to the forces of General Francisco 
Franco, leader of the Fascist armics 
in Spain. 

———_—_+-» 


Court 


Opposition to President Roosevelt's 
plan to revamp the Supreme Cour! 
mushroomed its way into the light 
again last week after remaining buricd 
for many days, and Washington began 
to hear that administration leaders ii 
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Congress would strongly advise the 


President to accept a compromise. 

The signal for the renewed out- 
burst against the plan seemed to com 
from Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes. In his second public utte! 
ance on the court program since || 
was first announced, the Chief Justic: 
told’ members of the American law 
Institute, convening in Washingto! 
D. C., that “There are no inordina(: 
or unjustified delays in the Supren 
Court.” 


At the conclusion of his speeci), 
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which brought prolonged applause 
from the staid barristers, Mr. Hughes 
said: 

“The success of democratic institu- 
tions lies in the success of the proc- 
esses of reason as opposed to the 
iyvranny of force. Between these so- 
ciety must choose. If society chooses 
the processes of reason, it must main- 
tain the institutions which embody 
those processes.” 

In Philadelphia, an anti-court plan 
meeting headlining four U. S. Senators 
received unexpected publicity when 
police arrested two officers of De- 
fenders Inc., sponsor of the meeting, 
ind Owen Wister, author who im- 
mortalized the line, “When you call 
me that, smile!” A-circular letter 
signed by Wister had requested con- 
tributions to combat the court pro- 
posal. All three men were charged 
with soliciting funds without a 
license. 

The next day the charges against 
them were dismissed at the request 
of the state Attorney General, whose 
office had issued the warrants for 
arrest. State officials said, “It was all 
a mistake.” On the floor of the U. S. 
Senate, Senator James J. Davis of 
Pennsylvania apologized for “an out- 
rageous attempt to suppress free 
speech,” 

New hope that the President could 
be persuaded to abate his insistence 
on passage of the court bill as it now 
stands came in persistent rumors 
i1round the capital that Justices Bran- 
deis and Van Devanter (PATHFIND- 
ER, April 3; March 20) may resign at 
the end of the court’s present session. 
The two Justices, aged 80 and 79 re- 
spectively, could do this under the 
Sumners-McCarran Act, providing for 
voluntary retirement of Supreme Court 
members over 70. 

Justice Brandeis refused to com- 
ment on the rumor. Justice Van De- 
vanter said, “It’s news to me.” 


Labor: Movies, Steel 


Success crowned the _ big-brother 
role of the Screen Actors’ Guild in 
Hollywood last week when eight lead- 
ing film companies bowed before the 
strike threat of 1,200 stars and 4,400 
minor players (PATHFINDER, May 
15). The studios agreed to meet every 
important demand made by the Guild. 

With little to gain and much to lose, 
the majority of Hollywood’s high-sal- 
iried artists had voted unanimously 
to risk their own careers in a fight to 
improve the lot of extras and bit- 
players. The stars objected strenu- 
usly to these conditions: the method 

hiring extras through the Central 

isting Bureau;t overcrowding of ex- 

i lists with “casuals,” with whom 

ovie work was merely a sideline; 
ie Obligation of free-lancers to pay 
heir own transportation between lo- 





' This arrangement is a particular evance with 
tras. Studies put in requests to the Bureau for the 
the actors must call the Bureau 
iemselves to for openings. Many extras sit at 
.eir phones every afternoon from four till seven, 
sling the Bureau every 15 minutes. 
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cations; and lack of overtime pay and 
the $3.20 daily minimum wage for 
extras. To improve such conditions, 
the Guild demanded its own recogni- 
tion as sole bargaining agency for all 
film players. 

Guild President Robert Montgomery, 
playing a new role, his screen flip- 
pancy changed to deadly seriousness, 
called a mass meeting for final action 
in Hollywood’s Legion Stadium. Rang- 
ed behind him on the platform were 
cocky little James Cagney, vice-presi- 
dent of the organization, and a host 
of other film celebrities. Montgomery 
announced that earlier caucuses had 
shown an almost unanimous sentiment 
among the stars in favor of a walkout 
if producers refused their demands. 
Before the final vote, he said, the meet- 
ing would hear the studios’ answer. 

Tension gripped the audience as 
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Montgomery (r.) and Cagney (1.) Played 
Serious Roles For Movie Labor 


Joseph M. Schneck, the producers’ 
spokesman, rose to his feet. A mo- 
ment later it changed to wild ap- 
plause as Schneck declared that six 
major companies had agreed to the 
Guild’s demands almost without quali- 
fication. 

Under the settlement, stock players 
will receive a minimum of $50 weekly, 
and bit players from $15 to $25 a day; 
traveling expenses will be paid by 
the studios; the minimum wage for 
extras will be increased from $3.20 
to $5.50 a day; the Central Casting Bu- 
reau’s records will be open to Guild 
inspection. The Guild was accepted 
as the sole bargaining agency. 

The six studios in the original agree- 
ment were Columbia, RKO, Para- 
mount, M-G-M, Universal and 20th 
Century-Fox. They were joined al- 
most immediately by Hal Roach and 
United Artists. Still outside the fold, 
but expected to sign up soon, was 
Warner Brothers. 

Meanwhile, the Federated Motion 
Picture Crafts, whose strike had origi- 








nally inspired the Guild’s action, plan- 
ned to continue their own fight for 
union recognition. Charles Lessing, 
F, M. P. C. leader, cried “sellout” when 
he first heard of the Guild’s separate 
settlement, and threatened to “break 
every star who passes through a picket 
line.” Later, however, he said he felt 
“no animosity” toward the actors. The 
Federation planned to picket movie 
houses all over the nation in a renew- 
ed effort to gain their demands. 

Other labor developments during the 
week included: 

q The flare-up of industrial warfare 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., as John L. Lewis 
pushed his campaign to organize the 
entire steel industry. The Steel Work- 
ers’ Organizing Committee, C. I. 0. 
affiliate, demanded that five major in- 
dependent companies sign written con- 
tracts with their workers. After ne- 
gotiations between S. W. O. C. repre- 
sentatives and the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation had failed, 27,000 
workers were ordered to strike. There 
was no evidence of sitting down. Ob- 
servers believed the walkout would 
soon spread to other big independents, 
employing altogether more than 200,- 
000 men. Two of the corporations, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube and Re- 
public Steel, refused point-blank to 
sign contracts with the C. lL. O. Re- 
public stated flatly that “we are op- 
posed to the closed shop principle.” 

gq The Building Service Employees 
Union in New York City, whose 
strikes have crippled Manhattan’s of- 
fice and apartment life several times 
in the last few years, won a “substan- 
tial victory” when workers received 
wage increases and vacations with pay. 

@ The National Labor Relations 
Board began hearings against the four 
shoe companies in Auburn and Lewis- 
ton, Me., involved in a dispute with 
C. 1,0. unions. Also named in each of 
the four complaints was the Lewiston- 
Auburn Shoe Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. The strike is now nearly two 
months old (PATHFINDER, May 8). 

@ In Pawtucket, R. I. 18-year-old 
Eugene Douglas led striking pickets 
around his father’s paper tube fac- 
tory because they agreed with him 
that he should have a $3 a week raise. 
Inside the plant, the boy’s father said 
his son lived at home without paying 
board and had been slated to inherit 
the business, adding: “I’m afraid I'll 
have to change my will a little, though.” 

I _o tO 
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Sissy 

Last summer President Roosevelt 
received a letter from 9-year-old 
James Brady of Philadelphia. In the 
letter the boy complained that he had 
worn out a pair of shoes trying to 
get into Franklin Park to hear the 
President accept the Democratic nomi- 
nation. Touched, the President sent 
young James a new pair of shoes. 

A short time later, the boy was ar- 
rested by Philadelphia police for 
stealing beer bottles from University 
of Pennsylvania dormitories to ex- 
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change for sweets at neighborhood 
stores. He was given a severe talking 
to and was freed on parole. 

Last week another Philadelphia 
youngster, James S. Tighe, seven years 
old, disappeared. He had last been 
seen wandering with young Brady in 
Woodlands Cemetery. Police became 
suspicious and questioned the elder 
boy. After lengthy and shrill denials 
that he knew anything about his play- 
mate, Brady finally led detectives to a 
spot on the bank of the Schuylkill 
River and showed them where he had 
pushed the boy into the water and 
left him to drown. He did it, he de- 
clared, because Tighe “was a sissy.” 

ed 


Tax Wrangles 

In New York last week, the U. S. 
Treasury vigorously pursued its fight 
to recover income tax deficiencies 
charged to leading American finan- 
ciers. 

Government attorneys continued 
their efforts to prove that stock losses 
claimed by Pierre S. duPont and John 
J. Raskob in 1929 were fictitious ““wash 
sales” and not legal tax deductions 
(PATHFINDER, May 15). Two in- 
teresting facts were established at the 
hearings: 

1) Although his stock transactions 
in 1930 amounted to many millions of 
dollars, Raskob paid no income tax 
that year. His 1930 tax return, pre- 
sented in evidence by the government, 
listed his total income as $1,268,107 
and his total deductions as $1,314,000. 
Raskob’s counsel strongly urged that 
the statement be withheld from the 
press, but Richard L. Disney, presiding 
at the hearing, refused, remarking, 
“The public has a legitimate right to 
news.” 

2) DuPont made capital gains of 
more than $35,000,000 in 1929 by sell- 
ing stocks in the boom market several 
months before the crash. A memo- 
randum showed that he took this step 
on the advice of “J. J. R.”—Raskob. 
DuPont’s attorney admitted that it was 


y 
d 





because these operations were so 
profitable that his client decided upon 
the stock transactions with Raskob, 
the intention of which the Treasury 
questions. 

Also in New York, a U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals ordered Charles E. 
Mitchell, former chairman of the Na- 
tional City Bank, to pay the govern- 
ment $728,709 in income tax for the 
year 1929. The court refused to 
recognize Mitchell’s contentions (on 
the strength of which a jury acquitted 
him of tax frauds four years ago) that 
sale of stocks to his wife were de- 
ductible from his taxable income. 

Reviewing exactly the same evi- 
dence which had been heard in the 
criminal case against the banker, the 
court declared: “It is hard to believe 
that an able man of large experience 
like Mitchell could entertain § an 
honest belief” in the legality of the 
exemptions he claimed. 


Jim Crow 


About 100 years ago, a popular Ne- 
gro minstrel named T. D. Rice made a 
hit with a song carrying the refrain: 

“Wheel about and turn about and 
jump, Jim Crow!” 

Before long, “Jim Crow” had become 
Southern slang for Negro. It was but 
a short step to the practice of refer- 
ring to the segregation of colored 
folk from whites in public places as 
“Jim Crowism.” 

Today Jim Crowism obtains to some 
degree in every one of the Southern 
states. Separate sections in trolley 
cars and special coaches on trains are 
provided in which Negroes must ride. 
In Catholic churches below the Mason- 
Dixon line, colored communicants are 
generally seated in pews apart from 
white people; in most Protestant 
churches they are excluded entirely. 
Even as far north as Washington, 
D. C., Negroes are not allowed in the 
big movie theaters and restaurants. 

Last week Representative Arthur W. 
Mitchell of Chicago, only Negro mem- 
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DuPont Gained Millions In 1929 ... Raskob Paid No 1930 Income Tax 
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Congressman A. W, Mitchell 


ber now in Congress, announced hy 
was suing the Pullman Company anid 
the Illinois Central and Rock Island 
Railroads for $50,000 because he had 
suffered “humiliation and inconv: 
ience” when he was ejected from a 
Pullman car while en route to Hot 
Springs, Ark., last month. 

Representative Mitchell was born in 
Alabama. After graduation from Tus 
kegee State Normal and Industrial In 
stitute there, he studied law at Ha: 
vard and Columbia. He was admitted 
to the bar in Washington, D. C., wher: 
he practiced ten years. In 1935 he 
was elected Representative from the 
First Illinois District in Chicago t 
succeed Oscar De Priest, also a Negro. 

Filing suit last week, Mitchell al 
leged that a conductor “did threaten 
to have the plaintiff arrested by police 
officers and did abuse and call this 
plaintiff vile names, which said vil 
names are too opprobrious and pro- 
fane, vulgar and filthy to be spread 
upon the records of this court.” The 
Congressman told reporters that the 
conductor had warned him: “If you 
don’t get off this Pullman car and 
back into the second class coach, I'l! 
stop the train and have you locked 
up.” He said that conditions in th: 
Jim Crow car in which he was forced 
to ride were “filthy beyond belief.” 

“This is the first gun in a cam- 
paign ... to clean up the Jim Crow 
cars in the South,” Mitchell de- 
clared. “I am not aiming at all rail- 
roads—just those which operate dirty, 
filthy equipment my people are forced 
to ride in.” 
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Alibi: Fred C. Willig was hailed into 
court in Buffalo, N. Y., on a charge of 
drunken driving. A policeman testi- 
fied that there had been a strong odor 
of alcohol about the defendant. Willig 
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explained that he was a bartender and 
that the smell came from his clothes, 
not his breath. Jurors sniffed at his 
coat, acquitted him. . 

Opening: Warden Joseph O’Grady of 
the Nebraska State Penitentiary was 
seeking an aecomplished safe-cracker 

not to put in jail but to hire for a 
‘ob. A businessman who had lost the 
~ombination of his safe appealed to 
‘he warden for aid. O’Grady was sure 
he could find the right man. 

Prey: Fifteen-month-old Corky 
Copeland crawled into his mother’s 
bathroom and spotted a mouse-trap 
under the tub. Investigating, he bit at 
the cheese, and the trap snapped shut 
on his lower lip. ot 

Whoopee: Inmates of the Springside 
Poor Farm in New Haven, Conn., were 
recently given new three-piece suits. 
Soon they began to return from trips 
to town clothed in rags and looking 
haggard. Investigation showed that 
the men had been pawning their suits 
to get money for sprees. 

Blessed Event: Jane Ebsom went 
for a canter on a sorrel mare in New 
York. On the bridle path, the mare 
began acting strangely. Miss Ebsom 
lismounted and ran for aid. When 
she returned, her mount was proudly 
tonguing the colt it had just foaled. 


. 7 


Ambitious: Suing for divorce in a 


s Chicago court, Mrs. Lillian Ruhle told 


he judge her husband slept all day 
ind studied correspondence courses 
ill night. Among his studies, she said, 
were law, tree surgery, traffic manage- 
inent and photography. She claimed 
1¢ had never finished one of them. 


Realism: Nellie Craig was rehears- 
ing a part in a class play in a Cort- 
land, N. Y., high-school. In one 
scene she was supposed to fall down 
ind pretend to break her ankle. Fol- 
lowing her cue, she fell—and broke 
her ankle. 





After You: An engineer driving his 
locomotive along a railroad trestle 
near Auburn, N. Y., saw a dog cross- 

g the river by the tracks. There 
was no room for the train to pass. The 

igineer stopped the train, backed off 

trestle and waited while the dog 
ked its way to the bank. 


* * im 


Roisterers: Two 4-week-old duck- 
igs were imprisoned in the city dog 
pound in Berkeley, Cal., on charges 
When he found the 
rds waddling down the street late 
ight, officer Ray Knowles arrested 
for “keeping late and unusual 
urs 


* . . 


Cute: Thomas Henry of Neenah, 
was hugely enjoying himself 
ving with his 18-month-old son, 
onald. That is, he was enjoying 
iumself until Donald found a weapon 
ind knocked his father unconscious, 
‘4e weapon was a meat cleaver. 
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Italy, Peeve, Censorship 


Just as George Windsor is recogniz- 
ed by Britons as King of Great Britain 
and Emperor of India, so, too, Italians 
recognize that Victor of Savoy is King 
of Italy and Emperor of Ethiopia. 
That the new Italian empire is never- 
theless regarded as a poor imitation 
of the British article became embar- 
rassingly evident to Fascist leaders 
last week as Italians celebrated the 
first anniversary of their African an- 
nexation. 

Past a reviewing stand which con- 
tained Benito Mussolini and King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel III, paraded 25,000 
members of Italy’s numberless Fascist 
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Britons Won the Wrath of Il Duce 


organizations. To demonstrate the 
new prowess which became Italy’s 
with the conquest of Ethiopia, 10,000 
spindle-legged, black-skinned troops 
from the African-recruited colonial 
army joined the march. 

After the review, the most impres- 
sive Italy has been treated to in years, 
500,000 Italians squeezed into the 
square in front of Mussolini’s office- 
building, the Palazzo Venezia, to hear 
their dictator make mystical roarings. 
To his immediate audience and to the 
nations of the world, he shouted that 
peace was dependent on “the profound 
conscience of the people.” 

But not present to hear Mussolini or 
to see his parade were the ambassa- 
dors of the very nations he was ad- 
dressing, since attendance by them 
would have meant virtual recognition 
of Italy’s armed conquest of Ethiopia. 
In the diplomats’ box sat only a hand- 
ful of accredited representatives— 
those of Japan, Albania, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Germany, Switzerland and the 
Rebel Spanish government. 

Most of the diplomats stationed in 





Rome had responded to a call by Brit- 
ish representatives to boycott the af- 
fair, American Ambassador William 
Phillips was also absent, not because 
of British persuasion, but because the 
United States agreed at last winter’s 
Pan-American meeting not to recog- 
nize any territorial acquisitions made 
by force. 

Bad feeling between Great Britain 
and Italy had reached a high peak 
only the day before, after Mussolini 
had broken off press relations between 
the two countries. By his decree, all 
Italian newspapermen were recalled 
from London, and all but three British 
newspapers, those notably pro-Fas- 
cist, had been banned from sale or dis- 
tribution in Italy. While England 
hummed with coronation activity, (see 
page 8), Italian journals censored out 
every piece of news from Great Brit- 
ain. As further evidence of his peeve, 
Il Duce saw to it that not an Italian 
newsreel, not an Italian radio, report- 
ed a single British event. Except for 
the Osservatore Romano, Vatican City 
newspaper which carried full corona- 
tion news, as far as the Italian press 
was concerned, Great Britain had sim- 
ply ceased to exist. 

Still rankling in Mussolini’s mind, 
evidently, was vivid British reporting 
of Italian-engineered atrocities in Afri- 
ca during and after the Ethiopian war 
and British news of unsuccessful Ital- 
ian campaigns in Spain. 

Further in the background was the 
fact that Britain has led the nations 
of the world in steadfastly refusing to 
recognize Ethiopia as an Italian do- 
main, Last winter, British officials de- 
livered a prime insult to Mussolini by 
inviting the exiled Emperor Haile Se- 
lassie to send a representative to the 
coronation. 

But while the breaking off of press 
relations portended the worst Italo- 


British feeling since the Ethiopian 
war, no one in Great Britain was 
interested. 


One official winked: “Really now, 
the British Empire will be able to 
withstand the horrible impact.” To 
frantically telephoning foreign corre- 
spondents, London newspaper editors 
replied wearily: “We don’t want much 
of that stuff. We haven’t much room 
for anything in the papers but the 
coronation and the bus strike.” 


Windsor and Wallis 


Edward, Duke of Windsor, spent 
the British Empire’s coronation week 
with Mrs. Wallis Warfield (after her 
divorce she legally assumed her maid- 
en name but retained the Mrs.) at the 
Chateau de Cande, near Tours, France. 
The Duke began the week with a hair 
cut—by the same hairdresser who 
visited the chateau to arrange the black 
tresses of the former Baltimore belle. 

While Mrs. Warfield was busy with 
the last details of her trousseau (see 
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page 12), Edward settled down to the 
routine life of a country gentleman, 
occupying most of his time with golf. 
Together the famous lovers made final 
plans for their wedding. The Duke 
chose the eve of his brother-succes- 
sor’s crowning to give his fiancee an 
emerald and platinum ring and for- 
mally announce their engagement, 
On coronation day, after telephone 
talks with Edward, King George sent a 
special emissary to the Duke by plane, 
pleading that he defer his wedding 
until June to give time to clear up 
state “differences.” Edward ruefully 
acceded. The differences centered 
about the Baldwin government’s in- 


' sistence that the ceremony be private, 


while Windsor desired formal recog- 
nition of his marriage through official 
presence of members of the royal 
family. Edward especially desired 
the presence of his favorite brother, 
the Duke of Kent, as his best man. 
The King and Queen Mother were re- 
ported supporting the exiled Duke 
against Prime Minister Stanley Bald- 
win and the Anglican Church. It was 
hinted that the Queen Mother might 
be present at the marriage of her son, 
not in the role of Queen Mother, but 
as mother of a favored son.7 

Mrs. Warfield was reported to have 
cut down on the Duke’s_ tobacco, 


beauty sleep and “hard” liquor, and - 


Edward accepted her suggestions 
eagerly as making for health and hap- 
piness. Meanwhile, it was announced 
that plans for the Windsors’ honey- 
moon had been completed. Following 
their wedding they will motor in the 
Duke’s limousine to Cannes, France, 
and then eastward to the Carinthian 
Mountains in southern Austria. There 


+ Other reports quoted the Queen Mother as saying 
to a very near friend recently: “We have not yet 
paid the bill,’’ meaning that difficulties between the 
royal family and the Duke were not yet ended. 
Edward was said to be making three demands of his 
family: (1) that Mrs. Warfield be given the title, 
rank and all prerogratives of royal highness; (2) that 
he and his duchess be allowed to return to his be- 
loved Fort Belvedere and settle down there; and (3) 
that he not be left Out im the cold, but entrusted 
with occasiona] tasks and missions of importance be- 
fitting his station as brother of a reigning king. 


OTHER LANDS 


the Duke has leased for the summer, 
gray, 13th century Wasserleonburg 
Castle, set among the lakes near Vil- 
lach, second largest city in the pic- 
turesque Carinthia province. 





Pomp, Splendor, Rain 


“Pretty ragged” was the way church- 
men described the final rehearsal for 
the British coronation. Cosmo, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, almost alone 
had gone through the performance like 
an old trouper. The King and Queen, 
who had preferred to do most of their 
practicing in the privacy of Bucking- 
ham Palace, were unknown quantities. 

The possibilities presented by hun- 
dreds of untrained peers were appal- 
ling. During the coronation of Ed- 
ward II, one of them had slipped on 
a pudding that was part of some- 
body’s lunch and had been killed. For 
the coronation of George VI, it was 
more likely that any number of 
nobles might get tangled in their 17- 
pound robes and come croppers. 

Would the coronation come off all 
right? Two days before the corona- 
tion last week, their pockets bulging 
with sandwiches, their thermos bottles 
filled with tea or stronger drink, 
3,000,000 people began turning out to 
see. By Coronation Eve, hundreds of 
thousands were at hand, cheerfully 
singing “God Save the King” and 
“Pennies from Heaven.” After their 
vigil, the day dawned gray. 

Above the 3,000,000 and all around 
them in London were 1,000,000,000 
flags, fantastically bedraggled after a 
seven-hour rain two days before. 
Policemen—22,000 in all—kept order 
in the good-natured mob. Each with 
two lumps of sugar in his pocket for 
lunch, 30,000 soldiers lined the pro- 
cession streets. More than 7,000 doc- 
tors and nurses nervously waited for 
10,000 people to faint. 

Precisely on time, the processions 
of foreign dignitaries (ambassadors, 
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Wasserleonburg Castle, Where Edward and Wallis Will Spend Their Honeymoon 
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princes, princesses, four kings ani . 
queen), Dominion representatives (<i, 
prime ministers), Royal relatives, {}, 
King and Queen got under way. 
cisely on time, peers and peer: 
each swished their heavy robes 
the 19 inches of seat allowed the 
Westminster Abbey. 

Letter-perfect in his role, the Ar 
bishop chanted the ancient ritual: 
ceive the crown of glory, honor: 
joy ...a crown of pure gold.” | 
12:30, George Windsor, who had heey 
king before, was king indeed. 

After the ceremony, the storm b: 
and torrents of rain descended. 
Through a wild, cheering, sopping 
wet mass of humanity, George and 
Queen Elizabeth drove the twis! 
four-mile route back to Buckin;: 


Palace. After her coronation, 
married Queen Victoria had 


home and washed her favorite dog 
George, Britain’s leading family 
went home to a party given by his 
daughters, Elizabeth and Margaret 
Rose, to some of their playmates 
With pomp and splendor and driving 
rain, the coronation had “gone 

all right. 

At eight p. m., George was hing 
again. In a radio speech which went 
to the ends of the earth, he addressed 
his empire: “It is with a full heart that 
I speak to you. Never before has a 
newly crowned king been able to talk 
to all his people in their homes on th 
day of his coronation. 

“To the service of others and thx 
ministry of kingship I have dedicated 
myself, with the Queen at my sii 





















































We will, God helping us, faithfully § 


discharge our trust. I thank you f: 
my heart, and may God bless you a! 


Mexico, Church, Land 


In an effort to lessen oppositio: 
his land-reform program Presiden! 
Lazaro Cardenas of Mexico has laie- 
ly shown a moderate attitude toward 
restrictions upon Roman Catholic w: 
ship. His attitude was believed 
have influencéd action by the Mexican 
Supreme Court the past fortnight in 


f 


declaring unconstitutional the state o! 








‘Chihuahua’s drastic religious law p 


mitting only one priest in the entir 
state. Viewed as an important ste 
toward solving the thorny probl: 
of church-state relations, the cot 
decision was a major 
Mexican Catholics. 
Mexico’s land problem goes back |! 


victory for 


1890 when President Porfirio Diaz per- 


mitted the breaking up of Indian nati\' 
communal lands. The Indians s 
found themselves landless peons w« 
ing for rich landlords on enorm: 
estates that were once their lands. 

It was the revolution inspired 
those who sought the return of thes 
lands to the dispossessed Indians t! 
resulted in the overthrow of the a: 
Diaz in 1911. Then followed six y« 
of many short-lived governmen's 
Finally the revolutionists succeeded 
having their agrarian aims writte! 
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into the new Mexican constitution of 
1917. But the return of the lands to 
the Indian peons was slow in getting 
started. In fact, the program got its 
first real start in 1923 under Presi- 
dent Alvaro Obregon. 

Since his election in 1934 President 
Cardenas has stepped in to speed up 
the agrarian program. In the 20 years 
previous to his regime the total dis- 
tribution of land had not been much 
over 20,000,000 acres. In 20 months 
Cardenas brought about the distribu- 
tion to landless peasants of more than 
10.000,000 acres. Today more than 
30,000,000 acres are held by agrarian 
communities, and the land dividing 
program continues. 

SS ee 


Sugar Pact 


Suecessful conclusion of the Inter- 
national Sugar Conference at London 
the past fortnight has been widely her- 
alded as concrete proof that nations 
can agree, even in the face of current 
political and economic rivalries. Con- 
sidering the failure of so many recent 
internatonal conferences, it was re- 
garded as rather remarkable that 22 
nations, producing 90 per cent of the 
world’s sugar, should agree on such 
things as sugar export quotas. 

The resulting sugar pact, signed ear- 
ly last week, was hailed by some as a 
diplomatic triumph for American Am- 
bassador at Large Norman H. Davis, 
whose almost single-handed direction 
kept the conference off the rocks. 
[wenty-two countries signed the 
treaty, while Japan participated in the 
deliberations through an official ob- 
server. Italy was the only major pow- 

not represented. 

In reality an international experi- 
nent in commodity control, the pact 
is designed to regularize the produc- 
tion and marketing of sugar for a 
five-year period. Fixing the yearly 
output for export by all producing 
countries at 3,600,000 tons, the pact 
establishes export quotas for all pro- 
lucing countries and creates an in- 
ternational council, sitting permanent- 
ly, to study questions relating to 
sugar. It also provides that the coun- 
cil may reduce all quotas by five per 
cent in any year, or if a sugar short- 
ge is foreseen, may allot additional 
quotas pro rata. In addition, all par- 
licipating governments agreed to un- 
lertake a reduction of “fiscal” bur- 
lens on sugar, such as subsidies and 
iriffs, 

a 


Spain 


Span’s civil war moved toward the 
nd of its 10th month last week with 
he military situation in the peninsula 
little changed. The war was stale- 
ated on all fronts, except at Bilbao 
nd Toledo. Developments were as 
illows: 

BILBAO: In northern Spain the In- 
irgents, aided by 160 airplanes, drove 
heir lines ever closer to the Basque 
ipital. Half of the province of Viz- 


OTHER LANDS 





caya was already in Rebel hands, and 
the forces of General Emilio Mola were 
steadily advancing. 

Besieged on three sides by this en- 
croaching ring of Insurgents, 65,000 
Basque defenders prepared for a last 
stand. Their autonomous’ govern- 
ment stripped its military high com- 
mand of power and set up a defense 
council, similar to Madrid’s defense 
junta. Youthful Basque President 
Jose de Aguirre was named supreme 
head of the defense council. 

As fighting of ferocious intensity 
continued, the defenders mobilized 
both men and women for the work of 
digging new trenches just outside the 
city. Meanwhile, the number of refu- 
gees, children, women and old men, 
evacuated from Bilbao within five 
days reached the total of 7,400. They 
were moved to points in France by 
Spanish Loyalist, French and British 
ships which were protected from Reb- 
el warcraft by British and French 
warships and Loyalist airplanes. 

TOLEDO: This city 40 miles from 
Madrid fell to Rebels in the famous 
Alcazar battle last October. It was 
again the scene of bloody fighting last 
week as Loyalists.sought to recapture 
it, Eleven attacks on the Insurgent 
stronghold were repulsed. 

At Barcelona the uprising against 
the autonomous Catalonian govern- 
ment by Trotskyites (a wing of the 
Anarcho-Syndicalists) was put down 
by the Valencia government, restoring 
order to that northeastern metropolis. 
This miniature “war within a war” 
had threatened not only the regime of 
President Luis Companys, but the Loy- 
alists’ defenses on the Aragon front. 





French Truce 


France’s Popular Front government, 
headed by the “millionaire Socialist” 
Leon Blum as premier, came into 
power little more than a year ago when 
economic maladjustments threatened 
a social crisis of the gravest nature. 
In an effort to solve the country’s 
economic and social problems the 
Blum government inaugurated a sort 
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Basque Troops in Bilbao: As Defenders They. Fought the Rebels Against Great Odds 


of French New Deal, a series of dras- 
tic reforms. For the past year Blum 
has succeeded in outmaneuvering both 
his opponents and supporters, and a 
measure of social tranquillity has been 
maintained. Whether his “New Deal” 
can bring about economic recovery is 
still an important question to France 
as well as to all Europe. 

Still harassed, however, by troubles 
social, economic and political, reports 
from France the past fortnight indi- 
cated that the Popular Front experi- 
ment was approaching its end. But 
developments last week revived hope 
that the amazing Blum would proba- 
bly hold his extreme Right and Left 
supporters in line for at least another 
six months, 

First, Blum the manipulator obtain- 
ed an accord between workers and 
employers organizations that the 
Matignon agreement of last June be 
continued in operation. By this ac- 
cord it was hoped that industrial peace 
had been secured for the period of 
the Paris Exposition which opens 
May 24, 

Second, after a two-day debate in 
the Chamber of Deputies the Premier 
won a vote of confidenee on his gov- 
ernment’s internal policies—380 to 
199. The vote showed that the Peo- 
ple’s Front party coalition was still 
intact. The internal policies thus 
overwhelmingly approved were Blum’s 
legislative holiday or “breathing spell” 
on social reform legislation and the 
government’s pledge to reject addi- 
tional expenditures this year. 

As the Chamber went into recess, 
its next session was scheduled for fhe 
eve of the opening of the Exposition. 
But that session, too, was expected to 
be short, ending for some months the 
political struggle. 


ASIDES ABROAD 


Forgetmenot: George Bauer, a clerk 
of Budapest, Hungary, got in trouble 
when he married blonde Marie Farkas 
three months after he had taken bru- 
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nette Margit Gruenfeld to wife. Charg- 
ed with bigamy, he pleaded with au- 
thorities not to let him go: “I forgot 
1 was already married. I am awfully 
absent-minded and I may marry a 
third gir] if I am released.” 


7 7 . 


Spiter Spited: Judge Markovich 
Abramson of a Moscow District Court, 
speeded the course of Soviet justice 
by carelessly signing any paper placed 
before him. Mischievous clerks of the 
court presented him with a slip of 
paper which was his own commit- 
ment to Butyrky prison. He signed 
it with his usual lack of attention. He 
discovered his misstep in time to tear 
up the paper and save himself from 
going to jail, but not in time to escape 
losing his job. 

Not So Limited: Herbert W. Jordan, 
London registration agent, told an 
English chamber of commerce that 
“People form companies for curious 
reasons.” A man who was constantly 
being asked for money by his friends 
formed a company of his own so that 
he could awe would-be borrowers 
with the reply: “The directors will 
consider it at their next meeting.” 
Mr. Jordan also gave a list of com- 
panies to show that there was no end 
of strange names: “Ye Ancient Order 
of Snuff-Takers, Ltd.,” “Little Mary, 
Ltd.,” “Her Past, Ltd.” and “Crime 
Club, Ltd.” 

Canadian Alphabet: Looking down 
from his place on a court bench at 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Justice 
A. M. Manson declared that the person 
responsible for the name of the Brit- 
ish Columbia Lower Mainland Dairy 
Products Board “should be shot at 
sunrise.” Then he gave the firm a 
New Deal twist by abbreviating its 
name to B, C, L. M. D. P. B., which may 
be its popular title in the future, if 
anybody can remember it. 

Great Caesar’s Ghost: The London 
School Board, from data supplied in 
pupils’ examination papers, now 
knows who Julius Caesar was. An- 
swers given by English youngsters in- 
cluded: “Caesar was a great queen, 
and one day she thought she was 
going to be captured, so she poisoned 
herself;” “Caesar was a Roman ad- 
miral who landed in Britain about 54 
B. C., but he had a tough struggle, and 
it was not until 45 A. D. that he really 
made peace;” “Caesar was warned to 
beware of the ideas of March;” “Julius 
Caesar visited England regularly 
fré6m 130 B. C. to 554 B. C.” Among 
other things, Disraeli, the great Brit- 
ish Prime Minister who died in 1881, 
was the first eminent English states- 
man “to become a movie star.” 

Nice Monster: Sailors on a Canadian 
tugboat reported that they had sighted 
a monster in the Pacific which had a 
mouth full of teeth and a body 18 
inches thick, Nevertheless they de- 
scribed it as “a friendly, homely 
thing, striped brown and yellow with 
a warm and kindly eye.” 








SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Duncan’s Dream 


Shortly after the turn of the century 
a well-esteemed Midwestern chemistry 
professor named Robert Kennedy 
Duncan went to Germany. Impressed 
by the work of German research chem- 
ists in distilling tar and other indus- 
trial products from coal, Dr. Duncan 
began to dream of a similar wedding 
of science and industry in the United 
States. 

On his return, the thin-faced pro- 
fessor founded a research fellowship 
at the University of Kansas for solving 
chemical problems which cropped up 
in industry. In 1910, he went East to 
start a larger fellowship system for 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

A year later, Duncan found himself 
talking to two brothers, steel magnates 
Andrew W. and Richard B. Mellon. At 





even a vacuum into any desired a; 
paratus. 

In its new home, the system of | 
Mellon Institute is still the sch. 
worked out by Dr. Duncan. Busin: 
men with technical problems to so! 
and money to spend make a donati 
to the Institute (generally ab: 
$6,000), sign a contract and in retu 
get the services of a research scient 
who works on their problem for 
least a year. 

Since 1911, more than $11,000,() 
has thus been placed in the hands 
the Institute. Some 3,600 Americ 
companies have come to the Pit' 
burgh laboratories for help, and 
return have become the owners of ( 
new products and processes. Ten n: 
companies have been formed as |! 
result of Institute discoveries. 

Mellon scientists have frozen, boil: 


» 
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The Mellon Institute: $10,000,000 Worth of Grecian Splendor For Industrial Researc! 


the end of their conferences, Duncan 
had Mellon money for his dream. The 
result was the Mellon Institute, found- 
ed as a clearing house for donations 
given to researchers by industrial 
companies and philanthropists. 

In 1914, Duncan died, but the Insti- 
tute kept on operating on the lines of 
his scheme.t Last week, after a dis- 
tinguished, 26-year history, the Mellon 
Institute moved into a new, $10,000,- 
000 building, the gift of Andrew Mellon 
and his late brother Richard. 

Greek in style, it was intended to 
recall the perpetual curiosity of the 
ancients about the world they lived 
in. What was not Greek about it was 
the fact that despite its appearance 
(see cut), it actually had six stories 
above the earth and three more under- 
ground. Strictly modern were its 322 
laboratories; its myriad electric cur- 
rent outlets; its constant-temperature, 
constant humidity rooms; its collapsi- 
ble, expansible furniture; its movable 
walls; and faucets which were ready 
to pour distilled water, live steam or 

+ Present director of the Institute is Dr. Edward 


Weidlein, president of the American Chemical Asso- 
ciation and an old pupil of Duncan’s. 





squeezed, distilled and compounded 
chemicals for nearly 300 differe: 

kinds of businesses. Among their ma 

terpieces have been such humble item: 
as an edible skin for hot-dogs, a scul! 

resisting shoe leather which may ! 
shined merely by rubbing, and a dis! 

washing solution. 

In other fields researchers have e> 
perimented with resin-produced plas 
tics useful for anything from dish« 
to doorknobs, cane-sugar extracts, coa! 
and coke extracts, turpentine substi 
tutes, acetylene gas products, alumi 
num coating, iodine antiseptics, veg: 
table glues and substances which hav: 
resulted in many mechanical improve 
ments. 

Since 1924, the Institute has had 
Department of Research in Pure Chem 
istry, and has made notable contribu 
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FREE—America’s largest clinic for rec 
tal and colon troubles exclusively offers a! 
enlightening, helpful book, free, to an) 
one suffering from these afflictions. Jus 
write the McCleary Clinic, 4482 Elm: 
Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo.—Adv. 
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tions to the field of public health by 
investigation of such things as sleep, 
smoke abatement, elimination of in- 
dustrial dusts, shaving and _ tooth- 
decay. 

Some day the Institute may even 
concern itself with cancer, but last 
week the Pittsburgh body’s newest 
project was a study of pneumonia. Dr. 
WwW. W. MacLachlan reported that use 
on 200 hospital patients of a quinine 
derivative prepared by Institute staff 
members had resulted in a death rate 
of only 27 per cent, as compared to the 
45 per cent average for the rest of 
Pittsburgh. 

Setting about work in dead earnest 
last week after a four-day festival of 
ceremonies and speeches by notables 
opening their building, researchers 
hoped that Duncan’s dream would 
keep on materializing. Distinctly not 
a part of their theory was the predic- 
tion made to them by Columbia Pro- 
fessor H. G. Urey, Nobel prize-winner 
in 1934. Pointing out that man was 
wasteful of his resources and ignorant 
ibout tapping new sources of supply 
he gloomed: “This age may be referred 
to 5,000 years from now as the age of 
dissipation.” 


Baldness, Cold Feet 


Eventually, falling hair and icy ex- 
tremities may find their equal in the 
surgeon’s knife. In two quarters last 
week, the theory was held that bald- 
ness and cold feet might be eliminated 
in Operating tables. 

Baldness: In New York, Dr. Gustave 
\ufricht, associate professor of clini- 
cal surgery at Columbia University 
School of Medicine, announced that a 
new surgical operation had been de- 
vised for the relief of alopecia (bald- 
ness). Citing evidence that falling 
hair was caused principally by skin 
expansion, skin tension and a reduced 
local supply of blood, he described an 
operation to increase the blood supply 
ind loosen skin on the scalp, thus 
eliminating skin tension. 

Cold Feet: Dr, James C. White of 
Harvard University revealed new 
methods for relieving and in some 
cases curing persons who suffer per- 
petually from cold hands and feet. 
this coldness of extremities is known 
is Raynaud’s disease and is caused by 
poor blood circulation. It often re- 
sults in gangrene or “mummified” 
hands and feet. To treat it, Dr. White 
suggested a surgical operation in 
which part of the sympathetic nerves 
vould be severed. These nerves run 
up and down the body outside the 
pinal cord. 


Brains, Waves, Minds 


@ Like an automobile with its gaso- 
ine and battery, the human body 
eeds fuel and electricity to make it 
o. Last week at a meeting in Pitts- 
burgh, scientists of the American 
Psychiatric Association reported that 
the body had not one, but six quad- 
rillion batteries—the nerve cells of 
the human brain. 

These were pictured by Dr. Hallo- 








well Davis of the Harvard Medical 
School as being in continuous, spon- 
taneous activity. Sensory impulses 
carried by the nerves to the brain 
were said to be thrown into “an ocean 
of dynamic processes” which in turn 
loosed larger electric waves, percepti- 
ble to delicate recording instruments 
placed on the outside of the skull. 

By measuring these electric waves, 
Drs. Jasper, Hawke and Nichols of 
Providence, R. L, discovered that 
each section of the head seemed to 
have a varying degree of perceptible 
activity. The strongest waves were 
found to emanate from the base of the 
skull, with activity less and less along 
the sides and toward the front of the 
head, until above the eyes there was 
little activity perceptible. This, the 
three doctors thought, did not mean 
that the frontal region was “lazy,” but 
that its elecrical action was diffuse and 
not so easily recorded. Synchronized 
activity in this normally quiet region, 
with the tiny currents magnified 10 
to 20 times, they said, was a character- 
istic of epileptic seizures. 

A fantastic cure of these seizures 
was visualized by Dr. W. G. Lennox of 
Harvard. Among the million of mole- 
cules in each brain cell of an epilep- 
tic, he said, was a defective particle. 
It was his “tantalizing thought” that 
a bit of chemical no larger than a 
mustard seed, if introduced into the 
brains of all living persons by a means 
now not conceivable, would be enough 
to wipe out epilepsy from the entire 
human race, 

qg-At a meeting of the American 
Association on Mental Deficiency at 
Atlantic City, N. J., Dr. J. W. Hols- 
apple, psychologist of the New Jersey 
State hospital, accused his fellow psy- 
chologists of floundering in “a sea of 
vague ideas and conflicting defini- 
tions.” After his attack on the con- 
fusion resultant from intelligence and 
personality tests, Dr. Charlotte Grave, 
of Langhorn, Pa., mentioned another 
“test.” A man who mentally tested 
only 40 per cent of normal but made 
$40 a week, she said, obviously had 
“enough intelligence to get along.” 

ee 
Briefs 


q Dr. William F. Petersen of the 
University of Illinois College of Med- 
icine last week warned that the sun 
spot cycle threatened the entire world 
with a rising death rate. Study of 
past cycles, he said, showed: that 
sun spots caused physical strain and 
that all meteorological disturbances 
brought “increased demand on the hu- 
man organism.” 

@ According to a report just made 
by Dr. Robert A. Wilson of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., a method has been developed to 
give life to still-born babies. Assert- 
ing that it had been used successfully 
in 600 cases, he said the method con- 
sisted of supplying such babies with 
a mixture of carbon dioxide and oxy- 
gen through a metal tube passed into 
the windpipe. To make the baby in- 
hale, he said, a respiratory stimulant 
should be injected into the umbilical 
vein. 








SCHOOLS 


Spring Fever 


About this time every year, news 
from the nation’s academic centers is 
seasoned with accounts of mass hilar- 
ity among the students. Police au- 
thorities have come to regard spring 
as something affecting the average 
American wundergradute about the 
same way it does a two-year-old colt. 

Within the last fortnight, citizens of 
Middlesex County in Massachusetts 
have been sorely tried by the good- 
natured but ill-restrained exuberance 
of students from Harvard, the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and 
Tufts College. 

At Harvard the trouble started with 
a two-and-a-half-hour fight among 
about 1,000 students who used water- 
filled paper bags as ammunition. When 
the situation got out of control of the 
Harvard Yard police, they called in 
city officers. Before long the riot 
burst college bounds and spread over 
the quiet streets of Cambridge. Irate 
townspeople joined the fray with a 
barrage of eggs from their windows. 
At this juncture some of the students 
began to clamber to the tops of pass- 
ing trolley cars, cut their control 
ropes and yank the trolléys off the 
wires. The students were finally 
driven back to their dormitories, but 
only after the police had used tear gas 
in three different places, 

The next day, a mob of M. I. T. un- 
dergraduates stormed through Cam- 
bridge streets tying up traffic, taunt- 
ing policemen and destroying all pos- 
sibility of slumber until the small 
hours of the morning. The riot final- 
ly died out of its own accord, with 
little police persuasion. 

Three days later, 600 Tufts College 
students went on a spree and kidnap- 
ed two Medford firemen. While part 
of the mob carried the victims more 
than half a mile from their station, 
other youths stripped a fire truck of 
500 feet of hose and knotted it around 
campus trees. They then paraded be- 
fore the girls’ dormitories to the 
cheers of co-eds. 

Upshot of all the fun was the ap- 
pearance in court last week of four 
M. I. T. undergraduates and one Har- 
vard student on charges ranging from 
assault and battery to peace disturb- 
ance. Fining them, the judge remark- 
ed that there was “nothing sacred” 
about student offenders, 

POAC <i tet 


Peril, Salvation 

Differences among American edu- 
cators as to the effects of Federal and 
state grants to local schools were 
sharply highlighted last week by con- 
flicting assertions made in a Columbia 
University rural survey and during 
the opening session of the American 
Council on Education at Washington. 

Coming within 24 hours of each 
other, the two statements pictured 
government financial aid for educa- 
tion as (1) the only solution for seri- 
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ous academic deficiencies which are 
creating a perilous “youth problem” 
among the younger generation of the 
nation’s farm population, and (2) a 
certain road to intellectual dictator- 
ship and bureaucratic regimentation 
of learning. 

The Columbia study, part of a broad 
survey entitled “Rural Trends in De- 
pression Years,” was made by Dr. 
Edmund deS. Brunner and Dr. Irving 
Lorge of Teachers College. It evaluat- 
ed the changes that have taken place 
in 140 agricultural communities from 
1930 to 1935 and compared them with 
findings of former studies in the same 
towns in 1923 and 1929. 

Stressed in the report were prob- 
lems of closed schools, diminishing 
enrollment lists and badly underpaid 
teaching staffs. Between 1930 and 
1933, the survey said, nearly all those 
schools which remained open were 
forced to shorten their terms of study. 
Many school buildings deteriorated, 
and the standard of instruction was far 
below that of pre-depression years. 

The survey particularly deplored the 
underpayment of rural teachers, Dur- 
ing the school year 1933-34, half the 
rural instructors of the country were 
paid less than $750, and 40,000 of them 
received less than $500. 

“The average annual compensation 
of the village school teachers declined 
from $1,373 in 1930 to $1,148 in 1936, 
or 17.2 per cent,” said the survey. 
“Despite increased budgets in the 
Middle Atlantic villages, salaries are 
4.3 per cent below 1929-1930 levels. In 
the South they have fallen steadily 
since the first study (1923) by about 
30 per cent.” 

Drs. Brunner and Lorge described 
the creation of a large unemployed 
class among the rural young as the 
most dangerous result of the depres- 
sion. Of the total number of 1935 
high-school graduates in the communi- 
ties they studied, two-fifths, or more 
than 2,000, were without work in 1936. 
Among those listed as employed, a 
great number were working on the 
family farm or in the family store 


and living at home. 


Such conditions were blamed on the 
lack of educational opportunities for 
farm boys and girls. The only salva- 
tion for them, according to the inves- 
tigators, is “an education planned and 
given in terms of the known capacities 
of the student to acquire developable 
skills, information and attitudes. This 
would call for increased Federal and 
state aid, inasmuch as the local com- 
munities cannot offer an adequate 
educational program without financial 
assistance.” 

On the other hand, Dr. Alexander 
G. Ruthven, president of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, told the Education 
Council that government subsidies to 
local schools constituted the greatest 
danger to American education that 
exists today. 

“The real threat to academic free- 
dom at this time,” he declared, “is to 
be found .. . in the spreading of the 
blight of political control and in the 
strings attached to the easy money 
of Federal subsidies.” 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





Wallis Blue Gowns 


A question of long standing in the 
minds of romantically inclined wom- 
en has been: “When will the Duke of 
Windsor marry Mrs. Simpson?” For 
the fashion-curious, there was yet an- 
other: “What will Mrs. Simpson wear 
on her honeymoon?” 

Last week the first question was 
only on the eve of a solution (see 
page 7), but the second had been an- 
swered with a vengeance. Splashed 
on newspaper picture pages for apron- 
ed American housewives to see was 
practically the whole $10,000 trous- 
seau of Mrs. Wallis Warfield (the 





with silver threads. Absolutely with 
out flair or adornment in front, sav« 
for short, puffed sleeves, it was cut t 

a V in back and fastened with a sa 

phire-ornamented zipper. For he: 
wedding dress, Mrs. Warfield had 
chosen an unostentatious blue outtit 
with jacket to match. 

It was evident that the most famo: 
woman in the world intended to | 
mannish by day, feminine by nigh! 
Most of her formal dresses were hig! 
at the neck, clung close to the wais! 
and hips and were without flare unti! 
below the knees. 

Her daytime ensembles were mascu 
line, with square-shouldered waist- 
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Mrs. Simpson’s Dresses: Day Suit with Big Butterflies, Evening Gown with White Leather 


American’s name after she discarded 
the last souvenir of her marriage to 
Ernest Simpson last week), including 
the hostess gown she was to wear on 
her wedding night. : 

In Paris, tall, angular models from 
the salons of stylists Schiaparelli and 
Mainbocher had posed in most of the 
20-odd dresses, coats and gowns that 
Mrs. Warfield began ordering several 
weeks ago. At the Chateau de Cande, 
120 miles away, Mrs. Warfield herself 
was standing for the few fittings neces- 
sary to make her wardrobe complete. 

To harmonize with the American’s 
dark hair and blue eyes, most of the 
creations were of clear blue shades. 
A soft hue was dubbed “Wallis blue” 
at the Mainbocher dress-making shop 
at Paris. Another and darker one 
seemed well on its way to being known 
as “Windsor” or “Edward blue.” 

Aside from that, Mrs. Warfield’s 
honeymoon outfits were distinguish- 
ed by their extreme simplicity of line, 
suited especially for the American’s 
slender figure. Most simply cut of all 
was the wedding night hostess gown, 
of crinkled blue crepe shot through 





length jackets. These were various]; 
ornamented with leather buttons in 
the shape of mermaids, chess men and 
butterflies. Ornamental leather was 
applied to one evening dress, whos« 
dark, carbon blue was brightened by 
a white leather motif down the front. 

It was also noticeable that Mrs. 
Warfield preferred stiff-brimmed, flat- 
topped straw hats for daytime wear. 
Curiously, they were much like the 
hats she was accustomed to wear in 
1920, when as the wife of Navy Lieu- 
tenant E. Winfield Spencer, Jr., she 
saw Edward for the first time (but 
did not meet him) at a dinner in 
Coronado, Cal. 


~ HOUSEHOLD 
Moths 


At this season many housewives are 
busy preparing winter woolens— 
clothes, blankets, comforts and what- 
nots—for summer storage. When 
these things are packed away for the 
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season the wise housewife sees to it 
that they are safe from moths. 

There are effective as well as in- 
effective ways of protecting stored 
clothes from moth damage. Entomol- 
ogists of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture have made extensive tests and 
found that mere odors, like cedar and 
camphor, do not protect stored wool- 
ens from moths. Scenting the clothes 
with a strong aroma of camphor or 
cedar will bring only chuckles from 
the moths—it takes more than an 
odor to worry them; there must be a 
fume or vapor. 

In addition, the entomologists dis- 
covered that moths have no difficulty 
crawling into most kinds of cardboard 
containers unless all cracks are sealed 
with adhesive tape or heavy gummed 
paper. Even then such containers can- 
not be depended on for moth protec- 
tion unless the articles stored are 
sprinkled freely with flake naptha- 
lene or paradichlorobenzene crystals. 

It isn’t the adult or parent moth that 
does the damage to clothes. When you 
see it flying in your house or closet, 
you can feel pretty safe about clothes 
stored for the summer. The danger 
is that the parent moths have picked 
a dark closet as a place in which to 
lay eggs—usually 150 to 200 by each 
flying moth. When the eggs hatch 
into a lot of “worms” or larvae—watch 
out. It is these larvae that eat holes 
in things containing wool. 

Before packing the woolens and 
furs they should be perfectly clean. 
Washing, airing, sunning, dry-clean- 
ing, brushing—the cleaning method 
that fits the garment should be used. 
After cleaning hang the garments in 
the bright sun for several hours. 
Neither the eggs nor the larvae of 
clothes moths can endure sunlight 
very long. 

Where winter clothes are simply 
hung away in a closet a pound box of 
paradichlorobenzene crystals, with the 
lid off, placed on the shelf should keep 
moths out. When clothes are not 
stored in sealed containers and pro- 
tected by the usual “fuming” agents, 
they should be hung out in the sun 
and air at frequent intervals. Before 
returning to the closet, brush care- 
fully to dislodge any moth larvae or 
eggs that might have lodged in seams, 
pockets and cuffs. Fabrics not harm- 
ed by water may be moth-proofed ef- 
fectively by immersion in a solution 
of one ounce of sodium fluosilicate 
in a gallon of water or by being spray- 
ed with the solution. 


Week’s Hints 


q Parsley washed with hot water 
keeps its flavor better and is easier 
to chop. 

q The center of the oven usually 
has the most even heat and is there- 
fore best for cake baking. 

G Prompt disposal of garbage and 
other waste materials around the home 
will aid in the control of ants. 

@ To press ribbons, dampen them 
and iron between tissue paper. 

@ A discarded electric light bulb 
makes a good darning ball. 





MAN AND SKY— 


(Continued from page 4) 

nand von Zeppelin. Someday, the 
Count told his companions, man would 
be able to direct the operations of a 
balloon and not merely float in it at 
the end of a tether. The officers smiled 
indulgently at their guest. 

Thirty years later, in Friedrich- 
shafen, his own compatriots were 
laughing loudly at the “crazy Count 





Pictures Inc. 


Glenn Martin Marked a 1912 Event 


who wants to build a balloon in the 
shape of a cigar.” On July 2, 1900, 
they gathered on the shores of Lake 
Constance to watch his “cigar,” the 
LZ-1. 

Despite an accident to his stabilizer, 
a bad steering gear, and a mishap 
with a pole jutting from the water 
which ripped the outer covering of 
the dirigible, the Count directed the 
LZ-1 over the lake by motor power 
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for 20 minutes. The LZ-1 was the 
first zeppelin. The Hindenburg, orgi- 
nally the LZ-129, was the 129th in 
the line. 

Between the first and the 129th, 
troubles dogged the dirigibles. Great- 
est use of the zeppelin was made dur- 
ing the World war. Of the 83 sent out, 
66 were destroyed—in battle, by fire, 
in crackups and accident after acci- 
dent. 

ILL-FATED: The first attempt by 
this country to handle lighter-than-air 
craft was the start of tragedy that hit 
many countries. The _ inauspicious 
American beginning was in 1912 when 
a balloon holding five persons ex- 
ploded over Atlantic City, N. J. 

In 1919, the British NS-11 fell into 
the North Sea with 15 persons after 
being struck by lightning. The same 
year, a burning blimp, holding ten 
bodies, landed on the roof of a Chi- 
cago bank. In 1921, the English-built 
ZR-2 went down in flames with 44 
persons. A year later, the Italian- 
built Roma hurtled down near Hamp- 
ton Roads, Va., and brought death to 
34 men. In another year, the French 
ship Dixmude plunged into the Medi- 
terranean with 52 persons on board, 

The year 1925 saw the first of the 
United States’ three great naval dirigi- 
ble tragedies. Near Caldwell, O., a 
70-mile-an-hour wind caught the 
Shenandoah and broke it in half. Four- 
teen men w’ re killed in the 7,000 foot 
drop. In ’. the Italian dirigible 
Italia exp: t within the Arctic Cir- 
cle and six members of General Um- 
berto Nobile’s North Pole expedition 
died, Two years later, the British 
R-101 crashed into a French hillside, 
killing 48 of the 53 crew members. 

The Akron, largest of U. S. dirigibles, 
went down off Barnegat lightship in 
1933 and 73 of the 76 on board were 
killed. Then, in 1935, the Macon, sis- 
ter ship of the Akron, plunged into the 
Pacific, All but two of the crew of 83 


(Continued on page 20) 





@ For a quick, 
cool breeze 
through your 
whiskers, try 
Treet Blades! 
Extra stropping 
gives their edges 
greater keenness 
—gives you 
greater shaving 
comfort! Get 
Treets, today! 


Treet Safety Razor 
Corp., Newark, N. J. 
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EDITORIAL 





Il Duce’s Peeve 


If you were an Italian living in Italy 
last week, you would have been asking 
yourself what ever became of Eng- 
land. All of a sudden, like a stranger 
who had been seen around town for 
awhile, it disappeared. The Neapoli- 
ian night swallowed it up. It fell into 
the crater of Vesuvius. It vanished in 
a cloud over the blue Mediterranean. 
A footpad bashed in its skull and hid 
the body under an old house in a 
Roman side street. 

Any number of things must have 
happened to it, because overnight Eng- 
land became the central figure in The 
Case of the Missing Nation. At any 
rate, the average Italian had reason 
to wonder about its whereabouts. Not 
a newspaper in all Italy, with the 
single exception of the Vatican publi- 
cation, carried a line about Great 
Britain; not a newsreel showed the 
smallest British scene; not a radio 
whispered a‘ word about Albion. It 
was as if all Englishmen and their 
whole empire had ceased to exist. 
However, though the situation may 
have been mysterious to most Italians, 
the explanation was simple—Dictator 
Benito Mussolini had ordered that 
England be removed from the chan- 
nels of public information, and Eng- 
land was removed. 

Truth of the matter was that Il Duce 
had been irritated beyond endurance. 
Englishmen, with a typical disregard 
for the finer sensitivities, had refused 
to recognize the first anniversary of 
his Ethiopian conquest and had poked 
fun at the fighting ability of his troops 
in Spain. Peeved as only Mussolini 
could be peeved, he ordered the with- 
drawal of all Italian correspondents 
from London and told everybody to 
forget there ever was such a place as 
England. On Coronation Day, he re- 
lented to the extent of one sentence, 
While newspapers in most nations de- 
voted columns to the event, the Italian 
press came out with 11 terse words, 
and that was all—“The coronation of 
King George of England took place this 
morning.” Carefully overlooked was 
the fact that George was also crowned 
emperor, but if England refused to 
recognize Italy’s empire, why should 
Italy recognize Britain’s empire? 

In giving the world The Case of the 
Missing Nation, Mussolini has also 
shown how eminently childish a dic- 
tator can be. For newspapers to 
ignore events happening in a neighbor 
power seems ridiculous beyond de- 
scription. How will millions of Ital- 
ians react? What questions will they 
be asking? What rumors will they 
hear and spread and exaggerate? It 
is too much to expect that they can 
turn off their minds and stop remem- 
bering that there is quite an important 
little island not many miles away 
from their own shores. Whether they 


like Englishmen or not, they will be 
interested in hearing about Britain’s 
affairs, and not all Mussolini’s high- 
pressure censorship will divert their 
attention. It is just impossible to bash 
in a great nation’s skull with silence 
and hide its body under a hack of news, 
Relations between Italy and Eng- 
land have been growing steadily more 
strained. The absolute break in press 
connections now makes matters worse 
—from here, it is only a short step to 
a severance of diplomatic amenities. If 
the situation were not so fundamental- 
ly serious, it would be funny, because 
Mussolini’s ban against news from 
England is the biggest piece of inter- 
national silliness in a decade. 


Bacon, a Burning Issue 


The statement is often made that 
we need not more laws but better 
ones. This is true, as far as it goes, 
but we should like to amend it. What 
is needed, we feel, are laws which are 
not confused by the good intentions 
of the lawmakers. 

Such a law, full of good intentions, 
has recently been introduced into the 
Tennessee Senate. The bill provides 
that bacon slices in the State of Ten- 
nessee can be no shorter than one 
and seven-eighths inches and no thin- 
ner than 1/132nd of an inch. Eating 
places that serve bacon of less than 
these minimum dimensions would be 
liable to fines of from $10 to $50. 

The reason for the bill is explained 
this way: “The ingenuity of man has 
invented a machine that will slice 
bacon to such infinitesimal thinness 
as to make it invisible to the naked 
eye at a distance of four feet when 
lying on a white plate.” 

The trouble with the bill is that if it 
is made into a law calling for bacon 
of these dimensions, one will get 
bacon of these dimensions. Now, a 
piece of bacon 1/132nd of an inch 
thick is a thin piece of bacon. If one 
were to double the thickness, to 1/66th 
of an inch, it would still be pretty 
thin. Besides, a piece of bacon two 
inches long is not by any stretch of 
the imagination a very big piece of 
bacon. 

A two-inch piece of bacon is not so 
long as a line of type on this page. 
This is not bacon at all. It is a sham 
and a counterfeit. Let the law be 
amended to make the requirements at 
least 1/16th of an inch thick and five 
inches long—then Tennesseeans would 
begin to get bacon. 

And let the Tennessee Senate go a 
step farther. Let it broaden the law 
to punish eating places which serve 
shriveled, charred, overdone bacon. 
Bacon is not bacon unless it is served 
medium, pliable, only slightly crisp. 
In color, it should be a golden-brown, 
beginning to verge on the tints of a 
summer twilight. When one gets a 
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curling, five-inch piece of such am- 
brosia, one is receiving a sample «({ 
the finest in American traditions. 

It is a sad state Of affairs when 
legislators fear to go the whole hog 
and set a decent minimum size fo: 
bacon. As it stands, if Tenness: 
Should pass the law, it would be gi 
ing its blessing to a paltry stroke 
statesmanship. It would be far bett: 
for the United States and the wor! 
if Tennessee faced facts and raise 
the dimensions to 1/16th of an inch ! 
five inches. 

Otherwise, America will — stand 
blushing before the world. The Sta 
of Tennessee cannot afford to permi| 
this monstrous bill to become lay 
Faith in such institutions as a credi! 
able size for bacon is greatly needed 
in this irreverent age. 

Raise the bacon dimensions, Ten- 
nessee, and make the punishment for 
violators fit the crime. A fine is not 
enough. Violation should call fo: 
some capital punishment, preferab|, 
on the chopping block. Off with the 
culprit’s head, and the whole head, 
too, not just~a thin slice. 


An Immediate Duty 


In our science columns last week, 
we reported a warning made by Dr. 
Jacob G. Lipman on the state of the 
nation’s food-producing topsoil. The 
doctor, an expert on land conservation, 
announced that 200 years from now 
the United States might be faced with 
a great and terrible famine. 

Not an alarmist, Dr. Lipman base: 
his assertions on a painstaking surve) 
started 20 years ago and since carried 
out at the Agricultural Experiment 
Station in New Brunswick, N. J. The 
study included an analysis of soil 
specimens from every state in the 
Union. The chief finding was that 
farmlands are rapidly losing nutrients 
essential to the growth of food. Ii 
was estimated, for example, that nitro- 
gen, which is vital to plant life, would 
be completely exhausted from Amer- 
ican soil within 224 years. 

The soil’s six essential nutrients are 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, cal. 
cium, magnesium and sulphur. All o! 
these, according to the Lipman survey, 
are diminishing at a dangerously fast 
rate and will be lost entirely unless 
something is done to conserve them. 
As Dr. Lipman pointed out, science is 
prepared to overcome the danger by 
maintaining land resources through 
long-range conservation programs 
aimed at such tremendously damaging 
things as wind and rain erosion. 

Looked at in terms of history, 200 
years constitute but a brief span. Un- 
less something is done now—this year 
and not five years hence—Americans 
of a later day may justly come to look 
upon this generation with contempt. 
Our immediate duty—not only to our- 
selves but to the future welfare of the 
nation—is to have vision enough to 
realize the importance of our soil 
problem. We should act at once to 
conserve our land, and no shortsighted 
efforts at economy should be allowed 
to deter us. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Crop Report 

As happens on the 10th of every 
month when official crop reports are 
announced, the Department of Agricul- 
ture last week took to its “leak-proof” 
room before revealing its latest esti- 
mate of 1936 winter wheat and rye 
production. 

In an atmosphere of great prelimi- 
nary secrecy—a safeguard regularly 
taken to keep grain speculators from 
getting advance tipst—the department 
announced that the year’s harvest of 
winter wheat as indicated by May 1 
conditions, would be 654,295,000 bush- 
els, or about 2,000,000 less than the 
April estimate. The rye estimate was 
12,913,000 bushels as compared to last 
year’s 25,554,000. 

The government’s official report oc- 
casioned little surprise because it was 
much the same as estimates made by 
private observers. It indicated that 
the wheat crop would be above the 
ij-year average of 623,220,000 bushels 
and well above last year’s 519,013,000. 
rhe acreage to be harvested was view- 
ed as the largest on record, except for 
1918. In addition, it was pointed out 
by some observers that the big winter 
yield (more than the amount needed 
for domestic consumption) might 
nake it possible to regard the equiva- 
lent of the entire spring wheat crop 
(estimated between 200 and 250 mil- 
lion bushels) as a surplus for export 
sale in world markets. At the same 
time, however, there were those who 
held. that recent weather conditions 
might have an adverse effect on the 
spring planting and that the exporta- 
ble surplus might not be so great. 
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Unwanted Empire 


The incredible history of the Van 
Sweringen rail empire took another 
amazing twist last week when its 
newest ruler, Robert R. Young, a New 
York stock-broker, assured Senate in- 
vestigators that he hoped to get rid 
of his holdings as soon as possible. 

In the six months that have passed 
since the death of James Martin Van 
Sweringen, the $3,000,000,000 rail net- 
work has become the business nobody 
wants. George A. Ball, 74-year-old 
fruit jar manufacturer of Muncie, Ind., 
bought it through his Mid-America 
Corporation simply in order to sell 
it back to the Van Sweringen brothers. 
When they died, control of the system 
re turned to him (PATHFINDER, Dec. 


t Several years ago, it was discovered that a minor 
ficial in the department of agriculture had signaled 
rop estimates from a window in the ‘“‘leak-proof’’ 
om. Since that time, on the 10th of each month, 
ndow shades in the room are pulled down and 
tiled, and all doors are locked fast from 8 A. M. 
itil 3 P. M. During this time the government offi- 
ials and clerks locked inside work over the national 
op estimate on the basis of confidential estimates 
ade for each county in the nation by thousands of 
covernment “‘reporters.’’ In a nearby room, news- 
sper men stand ten feet away from telephone booths 
eserved for them. Five seconds before 3 P. M., an 
ficial tells the reporters to “‘get ready.”’ At 3 P. M. 
arp, he says “go.”’ In that instant, they rush to 
he phones and the crop report is flashed to al! 
the country. All this secrecy means that 
no market speculater can take advantage of ad- 
vance information. 
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“We Made a Beautiful Purchase” 


Young: 


19). Last month, Ball gave his con- 
trolling interest to a charitable foun- 
dation (PATHFINDER, April 24). 
Three weeks later, the foundation in 
turn sold out to Young and Frank F. 
Kolbe, New York stock-brokers, and 
Allan P. Kirby, a Wilkes-Barre, B te 
banker (PATHFINDER, May 15). Now 
they, too, want to get out from unde Tr. 

The Senate investigating committee 
before which Young appeared last 
week had been at work on the Van 
Sweringen transactions well over a 
year. From numerous “revelations” 
of peculiar property sales and ques- 
tionable tax statements, the committee 
drew the conclusion that “there was a 
fraud practiced on the government” 
while the Van Sweringens were alive 
and in control. Concerning the latest 
shift in control of the empire, the com- 
mittee wanted to learn something 
about what the three present owners 
paid to the Ball foundation. 

Committee members listened open- 
mouthed to the slender, quietly dress- 
ed Young as he told them he would 
welcome legislation to wipe out the 
sprawling system of holding compa- 
nies through which he controls the 
empire. Lacking that, he said, he in- 
tended to dismantle the pyramid him- 
self, simplify the corporate structure 
of the business and sell it back to thou- 
sands of investors. He had no interest 
in the empire, he claimed, “from the 
standpoint of power and control.” 

The reason nobody wants the Van 
Sweringen empire is that it is too large 
and unwieldy to be profitable as a 
permanent imvestment, The reason 
why buyers for it have been plentiful 
up to date is that all of them have 
made money with it. Ball bought 
control for a little more than $3,000,- 
000. His charitable foundation sold it 
for $6,375,000. Last week Young re- 
vealed that he and his partners also 
expected to gain comfortably from 
their investment. 

“We made a beautiful purchase,” he 
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frankly told the Senate committee, 
“and we stand to make a good thing 
out of it.” 


Briefs 


@ According to a report made last 
week by the U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads, more than 18 billion gallons 
of gasoline were sold for use on the 
nation’s highways in 1936, an increase 
of 1,754,000,000 gallons over 1935. At 
the same time the bureau reported 
that 1936 motor vehicle registration 
had reached an all-time high of 28,221,- 
291, exceeding the 1935 total by nearly 
2,000,000. 

G As of January 1, 1936, there were 
35,062,682 telephones in use all over 
the world. Of this total, 17,423,871 
were in the United States. The figures 
were made public the past fortnight 
by the chief statistician of the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Co, 

@ According to figures just released 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, poultry men faced a highly un- 
favorable feed situation as of May 1. 
At that time, almost 11 dozen eggs 
were required to buy 100 pounds of 
poultry feed. Also reported was the 
fact that eggs were going into stor- 
age at a rate about 26 per cent greater 
than at this time last year. 
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PRESENTING 





Neville Chamberlain 


The blazing spectacle of the corona- 
tion, while raising the curtain on a 
new era of British monarchy last 
week, incidentally signaled another 
change, less brilliant than a shift in 
monarchs, but fraught with deeper 
political meaning for the Empire. 

At the end of this month, Stanley 
Baldwin will step down from his pres- 
ent post as Prime Minister of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. Nine out of every ten 
Englishmen believe his successor will 
be Neville Chamberlain. 

To know Neville Chamberlain, it is 
necessary to know his father. Both 
the man and his work are so much a 
product of “the Great Joseph” Cham- 
beriain that today he is inseparable 
from the tradition he has inherited. 
Throughout his public ca- 
reer, friend and foe alike 
have paraphrased the Old 
Testament to say of him, 
“The voice is Neville’s voice, 
but the hands are the hands 
of Joseph.” 

The Chamberlain family 
is the nearest thing to a po- 
litical dynasty that England 
has ever known. Joseph. 
Chamberlain, its founder, 
was the first of a new line of 
British statesmen—a_busi- 
nessman who, in the swarm- 
ing industrial metropolis of 
Birmingham, amassed a for- 
tune that permitted him to 
choose politics as a perma- 
nent career before he was 
40. His definition of poli- 
tics as “the science of social 
happiness” was astrange doc- 
trine in his day; but it has since be- 
come the axis around which the Brit- 
ish government theoretically revolves. 

Years of bitter fighting crowned Jo- 
seph Chamberlain’s first political 
struggle with victory. He had served 
three terms as Lord Mayor of Birming- 
ham before he succeeded in cleaning 
up the city’s corrupt administration 
and blotting out whole sections of its 
foul-smelling slums, 

His efforts brought him the leader- 
ship of the then young Liberal Party 
and a post in Gladstone’s cabinet of 
1889. His monocle, the inevitable or- 
chid in his button-hole and his svelte, 
frock-coated frame soon made him a 
familiar figure in the House of Com- 
mons. Eventually he turned Conser- 
vative. His unswerving devotion to 
the Tory principle of colonial conquest 
and annexation played a large part in 
starting the unpopular Boer war in 
1897. It cost him his first chance to 
become Prime Minister. 

Following the Boer war Joseph 
Chamberlain espoused the doctrine 
that ever since has been his family’s 
guiding political principle—a general 
tariff for England, Bucking nearly a 
century of British prosperity founded 


on the ancient tradition of free trade 
with all the world, he preached tariff 
in the House, from the stump and in 
his home. In the end, tariff killed him. 
His insistence upon it ruined his 
bright chances for the prime ministry 
and he died in 1911, a defeated and 
embittered old man. 

Joseph Chamberlain had married 
three times.t At the birth of each 
of his two sons, the mother died. It 
was to his elder son, Austen, that the 
old man looked to carry on his work. 
Austen was given all the advantages 
that his father had lacked. He went 
to Cambridge University, studied di- 
plomacy on the continent and entered 
the House of Commons at the tender 
age of 29. When he became Chancellor 
of the Exchequer 11 years later, it was 
no secret that had he borne another 
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his father. All his work in the half- 
dozen municipal posts he held in Bir- 
ingham was in the name of socia! 
service. He waged ceaseless warfare 
against corrupt city management, 
founded the only municipal bank in 
England, and followed his father’s 
slum clearance work with a highly suc- 
cessful project of his own which shift 
ed large blocks of slum-dwellers 
to the countryside. He is still one of 
the few living Englishmen who reall, 
understand the nation’s complex hous 
ing problem. To him, quite as much 
as to his father, belongs the honor of 
making Birmingham a “Mecca of Mu 
nicipalization.” 

It was entirely natural that the 
younger Chamberlain’s work on be. 
half of the city should bring him the 
Lord Mayorship in 1915 and 1916. Nor 
was it surprising when he went to 
Parliament for the Ladywood division 
of the city two years later. What did 
amaze many Englishmen, however, 
was his rapid rise in national govern 
ment. He was almost 50 years old 
when he first wrote the let- 
ters “M. P.” after his name. 
Yet within five years he was 
nearly as much of a natio: 
al figure as his half-brothe: 
Austen, who had been a 
member of Parliament eve: 
since he was 29. 

Chamberlain was _ first 
called to London by Lloyd 
George to accept the almost 
impossible job of Director 
of National Service, or co- 
ordinator of England’s do- 
mestic life during the most 
hectic years of the war. His 
real success in national poli- 
tics, however, dates from his 
appointment to the Ministry) 
of Health in 1923. He chose 


Pictures Inc. 


Chamberlain and Wife: Icy Reserve, Strict Formality 


name the job would have gone else- 
where. 

To his younger son, Neville, Joseph 
Chamberlain left the task of carrying 
on the family business and name in 
Birmingham, After leaving Rugby, 
Neville returned to the “Chamberlain 
capital” and there attended inconspic- 
uous little Mason College. When he 
came of age, he left England for the 
West Indies, where he spent sevén 
years assisting his father’s attempts 
to lessen British losses in the beet 
sugar industry. 

Shortly after his return to Birming- 
ham, Neville married comely Annie 
Vere, daughter of a retired army ma- 
jor, and settled down to the humdrum 
life of a second son and a manufac- 
turer of screws—a life which had 
been planned for him. .In the same 
year as his marriage—1911—he first 
appeared in municipal politics as a 
member of the Birmingham City Coun- 
cil and Chairman of the Town Plan- 
ning Committee. 

From then on, Neville Chamberlain 
followed the political trail blazed by 


t His third wife was Mary Endicott, daughter of an 
American judge. He met her in Washington, D. C., and 
married her when he was 52 years old and she was 26. 


the job himself because of 
the possibilities for social 
reform it offered. After 
his three terms in this office, he left an 
impressive record of social betterment. 

Social service, however, was not 
in any real sense the greatest Cham- 
berlain doctrine of which Neville was 
an avowed disciple. He was as grea! 
a champion of tariff protectionism as 
his father. As early as 1924, when h« 
was first Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he persuaded Stanley Baldwin, then 
Prime Minister for the first time, to 
espouse protectionism and appeal to 
the country to support him. Baldwin 
did so and received a stinging rebuke 
from the electorate. 

In the middle of his own fight for 
the general tariff, Joseph Chamber- 
lain had once remarked that “three 
hard winters would be enough to bring 
in tariffs.” The old man never got 
his three hard winters, but his younger 
son did. The depression was a god- 
send to Neville Chamberlain. A run 
on gold ruined the incumbent Labor 
Party, and England was forced at last 
to abandon a free trade for protec 
tionism. Chamberlain, high priest of 
the high tariff, was the choice for 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

It was in this office, which he still 
holds, that Neville vindicated his fa- 
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ther’s long and fruitless struggle. 
With the passage of the Import Duties 
Bill in 1931, Great Britain forsook her 
venerable free trade policy and ac- 
cepted the principle of tariff protec- 
tion for industry and agriculture. 

To Chamberlain tirades against 
tariff restrictions were meaningless— 
like “the ravings of rabid temperance 
advocates who would abolish all use 
of alcohol because a few men cannot 
restrain themselves.” 

Chamberlain today is 68. In man- 
ner and habit he is totally unlike 
either his father or his late half- 
brother, Austen, There is absolutely 
nothing of the monocle-and-orchid 
tradition about him. His shaggy, gray- 
shot hair, drooping mustache, loose- 
hanging clothes and gaunt frame give 
him an ungainly appearance that only 
the piercing depth of his blue eyes 
and the humorous quirk of his mouth 
save from sheer gawkishness., 

He is the most direct and practical 
of politicians. He talks to the House 
of Commons as a chairman to a cor- 
poration’s board of directors. Ana- 
lyticaHy minded, he has no patience 
with the oratorical frills so dear to 
the hearts of most members of Parlia- 
ment. A dangerous opponent in de- 
bate, he has never been known to 
waste a word or bang a table. 

To many people, Chamberlain’s 
personality is impossible to under- 
stand. He has the reputation of being 
one of the hardest men in politics to 
become acquainted with, Those who 
have cracked his icy reserve claim he 
is warmly human, but few have done 
so. Although he entertains rather ex- 
tensively, his parties are always strict- 
ly formal. On such occasions, Mrs. 
Chamberlain, an attractive and compe- 
tent hostess, is always at his side. Vir- 
tually nothing is known about Cham- 
berlain’s family life with wife, son 
and daughter. 

His blunt practicality was never 
better demonstrated than when he pre- 
sented his sixth budget last month. 
Heedless of his chances for the prime 
ministry, he calmly announced that 
the national income tax would be 
raised to a basic rate of 25 per cent 
and that industry would have to pay 
a surtax of as high as 331/3 per cent 
on excess profits. The passive accept- 
ance by the people of these savage de- 
mands was as much a tribute to their 
confidence in Chamberlain as to the 
British ability to grin and bear it. 

There are many reasons why Cham- 
berlain will almost certainly be Eng- 
land’s next Prime Minister. Although 


a man of advanced years, he has re- | 


mained on good terms with the young- 
er Conservatives. Furthermore, the 
Chancellor has powerful backing in 
the provincial associations of the par- 
ty. His chief rival for the post, Sir Sam- 
uel Hoare, all but ruined his own 
chances by his part in the Hoare-Laval 
attempt to end the Ethiopian war. 

All these are important considera- 
tions. More important than any of 
them, however, is a single fact—Ne- 
ville Chamberlain, a brilliant politi- 
cian with a dull exterior, is a man the 
British trust. 








NAMES 


Dark-haired PAUL MUNI, winner of 
the 1936 award of the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences for 
his screen portrayal of the life of Dr. 
Louis Pasteur, announced last week 
that he was quitting Hollywood, to 
return only if he found that he could 
not be a success at loafing, 
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At Arlington, Va., Postmaster Gen- 
eral JAMES A, FARLEY made an his- 
toric speech. Dedicating a poStoffice, 
he waved aside a frantically tendered 
correction and orated: “I recall from 
my schoolbooks how Sir Walter 
Raleigh landed in 1585 on a strip of 
territory which now forms a part of 
Virginia.” The next day the news- 
papers recalled that the Raleigh set- 
tlement of 1585 was in what is now a 
part of North Carolina, and that Sir 
Walter never got to North America. 


. 


In Reno, Nev., Mrs. HILDA KEENAN | 


WYNN filed suit for divorce against 
ED WYNN, squeaky-voiced stage and 
radio comedian, charging cruelty. 


* * * 


An American who left Chicago at 39 
with a fortune made as an executive 
of Marshall Field & Co., wealthy, 73- 
year-old H. GORDON SELFRIDGE, 
head of Great Britain’s largest de- 
partment store and its country-wide 
branches, announced that he would 
take out British citizenship papers. 

Prince CHARLES, nephew of King 
Gustav of Sweden, renounced his dis- 
tant claims to the Swedish throne so 
that he could marry 33-year-old 
Countess ELSA VON ROSEN, seven 
years his senior, a divorcee and 
mother of three children. To make 


up for the loss of his duchy of Oester- | 


goetland, Charles will probably re- 
ceive a dukedom from his brother-in- 
law, King Leopold of the Belgians. 

In Los Angeles, FRANK WALLACE 
filed suit seeking legal recognition of 
his alleged marriage to MAE WEST. 
He asserted that he married the ac- 
tress in Milwaukee in 1911. Miss West, 
who has so far refused to let anyone 
believe that she is old enough to have 
been married so long ago, was “not 
worried.” 
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Try B. C. at our expense and learn how 
quickly it relieves headaches, neuralgia 
and similar inorganic pains. Send your 
name and address 
to B. C. Remedy, |r 
Dept. D, 551 Fifth 
Ave.,N.Y.C., for IE 
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Hardy men, death-deflant, 
invade the deadly Ever- 
glades to get this scarce and 
precious boon to mankind. 


Becellent for sore 
throat and chest 


This precious oil is 
taken only from 
healthy, adult vipers. 





The most excruciating pains of 
Sciatica, Rheumatism, Arthrit- 
is, Gout, Lumbago, Neuralgia, 
Muscles and Joints givé way 
like magic under this far- 
famed Rattlesnake Oil com- 
pound ointment. Nothing in all 
the world is in as high favor for 
pain relief as Rattlesnake Oj) 
Compound. If you follow the 
simple directions carefully even 
the first application gives re- 
lief in the most stubborn cases. 
Natives of Africa, West Indies 
and South America wil] use 
nothing else. Buy it now. The 
large jar is a blessing. 


QUICK RELIEF 
Science made the very 
important discovery that 
a certain oil extracted 
from the rattlesnake, 


quick relief from sting- 
ing, disabling pains. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Action now brings quick relief. 
card or telegram. Pay 


Order now by post- 
postman only $1.00, plus 
postage on arrival. If not satisfied after using half 
of jar, return balance and get your dollar back. 


The Rattlesnake Products C0., const GPs Wisride 
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THE MOVIE WORLD 





Muggers 


Hollywood is just beginning to wake 
up to the comic possibilities of the 
human mouth. Although Joe E. Brown 
has been engulfing whole scenes with 
his gaping orifice for a good many 
years now, he has had a virtual mo- 
nopoly on mouth merriment. 

Even Brown seems to have missed 
a good many of the benefits he might 
have had from the mouth which a 
generous nature bestowed upon him. 
He has never done much more than 
split his lower face with an enormous 
grin or open his jaws to their full and 
awesome width to emit his famous 
crescendo yell. Indeed, it was not 
until the recent advent to the screen 
of Martha Raye in “Rythm on the 
Range” that the movie mouth really 
came into its own. 

In the short time that has elapsed 
since that hit, however, mugging, or 
the art of lip contortion, has become 
a full-fledged Hollywood asset. From 
now on, movie-goers must be prepared 
to gaze often at supposedly human 
faces distorted into almost any shape 
from a figure eight to a double 
pretzel twist. 

Martha Raye, the first real mugger, 
by no means rests solely on her mouth- 
making ability for her comedy appeal. 
She is an accomplished comedienne 
and a clever comic songstress. Never- 
theless, she got her part in her first 
picture by accident when Director 
Ted Reed happened to spot her in an 
act at a Hollywood cafe, and her mug- 
ging ability has since done much to 
get her where she is today. 

Another mugger who has all the 
marks of a champion is appearing with 
Miss Raye in the recently-released 
“Mountain Music.” He is Rufe Davis, 
once a cotton-chopper in Oklahoma. 
When an amateur chopping contest 
brought him only $5 as first prize he 
became disgusted with his job and 
quit it for vaudeville. Although his 
mouth is not naturally so big as that 
of Joe E. Brown, he possesses the most 
pliable pair of lips to be seen on the 
screen today. He can produce on de- 
mand what is easily the most perfect 
lip-formed figure eight now available 
in Hollywood. 

a 


Flickers 


@ The next time you see a street- 
scene in a film, look for a store win- 
dow bearing the name “Sindler and 
Co.” The legend is the personal trade- 
make of Irving Sindler, who has put 
it in every street set he has built dur- 
ing the last fifteen years. Recently, 
Sindler’s wife presented him with 
their first son. Now, on the set for 
“Dead End,” there is a delicatessen 
store with the identification “Sindler 
and Son.” 

@ Gus Kahn was dining at Holly- 
wood’s Brown Derby when the words 








All Muggers Bow to Rufe Davis (SeeCol.1) 


for the songs that Jeanette MacDonald 


will sing in “Firefly” first came to him. 


Seizing a pencil stub, Kahn proceeded 
to jot down the lyrics on the table- 
cloth. Before he was through, he had 
nearly covered the table and didn’t 
like the prospect of copying the whole 
thing over. He called the waiter, paid 
an extra charge on his bill, and walk- 
ed out with the cloth. 

g Alan Hale, veteran actor, has pro- 
duced an invention that should endear 
him to every movie-goer in the nation 
—if it works. It is a seat which the 
occupant can move from four to six 
inches backwards by pulling a lever. 
Hale predicts that the days of crush- 
ed feet, missed sequences and frayed 
tempers are definitely ended. 

g Hollywood has had a battle which 
was more disastrous to the partici- 
pants than the siege of Fort Sumter 
during the Civil war. During the 
filming of “Mountain Music” feud 
scenes eight persons were injured in 
various minor ways. The battle last- 
ed two days and 4,000 rounds of 
ammunition were fired. The battle at 
Fort Sumter also lasted two days and 
neither side lost a man. 

—_——_—_-s>-—_——_—_—_——— 


You'll Be Seeing 


Cafe Metropole (20th Century-Fox): 
This “Grand Hotel” story of a Parisian 
cafe provides some highly pleasing 
romantic comedy built around the 
familiar theme of a trumped-up love 
affair which turns out to be the real 
thing. Loretta -Young and Tyrone 
Power are the lucky victims of the 
sinister plot. Power falls into the 
toils of an attractive scoundrel played 
by Adolphe Menjou and makes love to 
the heroine in order to bilk her father, 
Charles Winninger. In the end, of 
course, love has its way and Menjou, 
who was much too nice to go to jail, 
gets his money anyway. With Gregory 
Ratoff, Helen Westley and the Jan 
Rubini orchestra. 

Night Must Fall (M-G-M): One of 


# Pathfinder 


the shocker pictures, “Night Must 
Fall” is chiefly notable for the appear- 
ance of the usually flippant Robert 
Montgomery as a pathological mur- 
derer with no laughs about him. The 
film deals with the killer’s crimes and 
the warped psychology behind them 
Rosalind Russell does a top-notch job 
as the girl who suspects Montgomery’s 
guilt, yet is fascinated by him. It is 
she, however, who in the end exposes 
him. With Dame May Whitty, Alan 
Marshall and Merle Tottenham. 

Way Out West (Roach-M-G-M): Ollie 
and Stan, complete with derbies, race 
madly about among the sombreroed 
cow-hands in their latest offering 
They have delivered the deed to a 
valuable gold mine to the wrong girl, 
and the entire picture is devoted to 
their attempts to regain it. High spot 
of the film is a Laurel and Hardy 
song-and-dance act, but the show is 
not up to their usual standard. With 
Sharon Lynne, James Finlayson and 
Stanley Fields. 


‘ON THE AIR 
Summer Shifts 


Hot weather is the annual signal for 
wholesale radio program changes. Net 
work dopesters have discovered that 
the selling power of top-flight_radio 
programs drops sharply when the city 
asphalt begins to melt and crickets 
chirp loudly in the grasses. Winter- 
time listeners spend their days frying 
their backs on the beaches or chasing 
garden weeds rather than in the old 
rocker by the loudspeaker. Then, too, 
radio headliners are hard-working 
folk and need time out for rest or a 
fling at the movies. 

Fred Allen, for instance, will close 
his Wednesday night show the end of 
June and head for Hollywood to make 
his second movie. He will not broad- 
cast from the film capital and plans a 
long rest afterwards before returning 
to “Town Hall Tonight.” After three 
years of doing a full hour program 
per week, he thinks he deserves some 
recreation. Walter O’Keefe returns to 
the air in July to take over the Allen 
“Saturday Night Party.” 

A good many other artists are Cali- 
fornia bound, and most of them will 
continue broadcasts from Hollywood 
along with their picture labors. This 
hard working group includes Al 
Pearce, Fibber McGee and Molly and 
Jessica Dragonette. 

One comic team that remains on the 
air this summer, as most other sum- 
mers, is that of Burns and Allen. 
George and Gracie have taken just one 
summer off since they went on the air 
together five years ago. 

The seasonal shake-up annually pro- 
duces a large demand for new talent. 
This year for the first time radio pro- 
ducers are looking toward Hollywood 
to fill the gap. Ted Healy and Wheeler 
and Woolsey are among the many 
screen comics already auditioned and 
ready to make their debuts on 
the air. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Church for Lovers 


“Man is the hunter and woman must 
be hunted.” 

With this as part of the reason, Dr. 
William Arch McKeever last week 
prepared to give Oklahoma City a new 
kind of church—a church for lovers. 
Membership will be open to women 21 
years old or older and to men aged 
25 or over. 

“The idea of the lovers’ church,” 
said Dr. McKeever, “is not necessarily 
for marriages and match-making, but 
to expand the lives of its members. 
If the results incidentally lead to mar- 
riage, that’s fine.” 

As explained by the 69-year-old re- 
tired college professor, Oklahoma 
Citv’s odd new church will hold brief 
religious services and planned social 
programs. 

“Many young women have asked me 
to do something to bring them in con- 
tact with nice young men,” Dr. Mc- 
Keever declared. “The average young 
woman sitting around home, or work- 
ing in an office, does not get a lot of 
opportunity to meet new men... 
The psychology is wrong if the wom- 
an boldly becomes the hunter. She 
mostly gets fooled. The idea is to 
put the woman where she can be pur- 
sued, be seen and studied.” 

Long interested in social relation- 
ships between the opposite sexes, Dr. 
McKeever has entered on his church 
project with a background of psy- 
chology and philosophy developed as 
student, teacher, writer and lecturer. 
Once a professor at the University of 
Kansas, he directs the School of Psy- 
chology in Oklahoma City and is the 
author of such books as “Love’s Ful- 
lillment” and “Side Stepping Divorce.” 

Pb OSES EE CEE Tr 


Society vs. Books 


In New York City, three things fre- 
quently happen when John Saxton 
Sumner acts against what he regards 
as an immoral book or play: (1) the 
newspapers give the story consider- 
able publicity; (2) the book’s sale or 
the play’s attendance sharply in- 
creases; and (3) John Saxton Sumner 
loses in court. 

This is not always the case, how- 
ever, As executive secretary of the 
New York Society for the Suppression 
of Vice, Sumner sometimes wins the 
court to his point of view; the of- 
fending publication or production is 
promptly banned; and those respon- 
sible for it are arrested, fined or jail- 
ed. In addition, although he has been 
known to confuse good realistic lit- 
erature with obscenity, he has suc- 
ceeded through the years in doing a 
quiet and effective job against enor- 
mous quantities of obvious filth. 

Attesting to this fact last week was 
the New York organization’s annual 
report on work accomplished during 
1936. Over a period of 12 months, said 





the report, Sumner and the society 
caused the confiscation of more than 
five tons of obscene printed matter. 
Besides this, they were directly re- 
sponsible for the arrest of 25 persons 
and the confiscation of 230 book- 
printing plates, 2,500 indecent pictures 
and postcards, and 10,000 salacious 
pamphlets. 

Probably the only organization of 
its kind in this country, the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice has for 
years operated independently under 
the leadership of Sumner, with the aid 
of voluntary contributions from re- 
ligious and lay individuals. The 60- 
year-old vice crusader, whose father 
was Rear Admiral George Watson 
Sumner, has been with the society 
since 1913. Before that, he was in the 
banking and brokerage business and 
practiced general law. Although often 
criticized for being too zealous in his 
campaigns, he insists that the society 
is not a “snooping organization of 
narrow-minded, puritanical prudes 
and killjoys.” 

Stressing this point in its report 
last week, the society defended its 
censorship efforts by saying: “Much 
filth masquerades as realism. It is our 
duty, in the case of a book which we 
believe to be frankly filthy and gra- 
tuitously indecent in the name of 
realism, to try to keep it out of public 
sale and circulation as a measure of 
protection to minors.” 


tIn England last week, at Oxford University’s 
world-famous Bodleian Library, a unique exhibit of 
books served to illustrate the difference between dem- 
ocratic censorship today and censorship hundreds of 
years ago. On display were works banned by English 
civil and religious authorities in the 16th and 17th 
centuries. One was the “Historie of Italie’’ (1549), 
whose author was hanged and dismembered because he 
wrote too freely against royalty. Another was the ‘‘Dis- 
coverie of a Gaping Gulf’ (1579), which bitterly 
criticized Queen Elizabeth. For his boldness, John 
Stubbs, the author, had his right hand cut off. A 
third was Dr. Alexander Leighton’s ‘‘Zion’s Plea 
against the Prelacie’’ (1628). This was considered in- 
sulting to the princes and clergy of that day. To 
teach him a lesson, authorities branded Leighton’'s 
face, cut off his ears and slit his nostrils. Not quite 
so crue] but just as rigid is the politico-literary cen- 
sorship existing at present under repressive Buro- 
pean dictatorships 


—__————_——_exg-o—___——_ 


Briefs 


@ After a 52-day fast, Jackson 
Whitlow (PATHFINDER, May 8) was 
ating heartily again last week in his 
mountain cabin at Stooping Oak, Tenn. 
Like the “call that had told him to 
stop eating, Whitlow had another 
“definite message from the Lord.” He 
said the Lord told him to drink squir- 
rel soup to break the fast. 

@ Mrs. Mabel Eaton’s fight to re- 
gain custody of her two young chil- 
dren has been lost. In a decision hand- 
ed down the past fortnight, the New 
Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals 
confirmed a divorce decree granted 
her husband on the ground that she 
was an atheist and Communist and 
taught her beliefs to the children, 
Mrs. Eaton had denied this (PATH- 
FINDER, Jan. 30) but the Appeals 
court held that, wholly apart from her 
beliefs, her children would be better 
off in their father’s care, 








r ..- But He Gained 
30 Lbs. Quickly 
On Kelpamalt— 
Now Feels Great! 


Read This Actual 
Letter From 
Our Files 


The Kelpamalt Co. 
Gentlemen: 


I had been skinny 
gince childhood. Last 
September was my 
19th birthday so you 
see how long I had 
been skinny. 


Most every Sunday 
the kids in the neigh- 
borhood would go 
swimming. I did not 
go with them. I sup- 
pose they knew why. 
I was ashamed of my 
skinny body. I was 
nervous, too. Even when I went to 
town or to picnics in summer I 
was ashamed to have my sleeves 
rolled up like the other fellows did. 
A few months ago when I was up 
town I stepped on a pair of scales. 
I weighed about 120 pounds and me 
@ young man going on cwsey- I Posed by pre- 
thought of the future—would I al- fessional model 
ways be skinny? I had saw Kelpa- 
malt advertised in the papers and magazines so J 
bought a bottle. I was sure amazed at how much I 
gained and how much better I felt. I bought 4 more 
bottles. Over two months have passed. I have gained 
better than 30 pounds. You don’t know how much 
better I feel and look and how thankful I am for what 
Kelpamalt has done for me. I would not take a 
hundred dollars for what Kelpamalt has done for me, 
if I could not get any more. 

So I am going to thank Kelpamalt and the Kelpamalt 
Company for what their sea minerals has done for me. 

Yours very truly, 
LESTER D. CURLESS, 
Astoria, Illinois. 


Make This Simple No-Cost Test 


Try Seedol Kelpamalt for 1 week. See if, like thou- 
sands of others, you don’t feel better, sleep better, eat 
better, and add at least 5 husky new pounds the first 
week. If you don’t, the trial is free. It costs you noth- 
ing! Your own Doctor will approve this way. Get Seedol 
Kelpamalt today. It costs but a few cents a day to 
use and is sold at all good drug stores. Beware of 
imitations. Insist on the genuine. If your dealer has 
not yet received his supply, send $1.00 for special intro- 
ductory size bottle of 65 tablets to the address below. 


SEEDOL 
Kelpamalt Zz 
SPECIAL FREE OFFER 


Write today for fascinating inotynetive 60-page let on How 
Thousands Have Built Strength, Energy and Added be. Quickly. 
Minera! contents sf Food and their effect on the human body. New 
facte about NATURAL IODINE. Standard weight and measurement 
eharts. Daily menus for weight building. Absolutely free. No obii- 
gation. KELPAMALT CO., t. 1247, 27 West 20th &t., N. ¥. C. 


Men Wanted 


We pay your raliroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to_be 
an expert automobile mechanic and help you get a job. The 
cost to you is emall. No negroes taken. For free booklet write 





Nashville Auto College, Dept.67, Nashville, Tenn. 


Watch Your Address Label 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 


FOR THE 





d 
GOV N 
Start $1260 to $2100 YEAR 


Common educa- ‘§- — — — — — — — -— — = 
tion usually / FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 

sufficient z= Dept. E172, Rochester, N. Y. . 

Sirs: Rush without charge, (1) 32- 

ae page book with list of U. 8. Govern- 

© ment Jobs. (2) Tell me how to get one, 


~~ eae NGME cocccccccccccccccsccccesesceses . 
SURE. @ AGGTEED wcceeseceerccaceseessesess seeeee 
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MAN AND SKY— 


(Continued from page 13) 


were rescued by Naval vessels. 

MECHANICAL: The long list of dis- 
asters turned the thoughts of most 
nations away from dirigibles, but Ger- 
many continued undiscouraged. Dr. 
Hugo Eckener carried on the tradition 
set by Count von Zeppelin so success- 
fully that not a passenger dirigible 
came to grief until the explosion of 
the Hindenburg. The toll of 35 dead 
brings the total for all dirigible disas- 
ters to more than 430. ; 

And, at that, the crack-up of the 
Hindenburg was, in all likelihood, not 
due to either of the main difficulties 
which have beset other nations: struc- 
tural deficiencies and inexpert naviga- 
tion. The cause, almost certainly, was 


. directly due to ignition of the hydro- 


gen gas in some manner. 

Hydrogen is the lightest gas known. 
It is plentiful and it is inexpensive. 
But it will burn or explode. The next 
lightest gas is helium. It is rare and 


expensive. But it will not burn or 
explode. 
Helium was not discovered until 


1868 and then only in the spectrum of 
the sun (the name is from the Greek 
helios for sun), In 1895 it was discov- 
ered on earth. Today it is found most- 
ly in the western United States. The 
largest field, in Amarillo, Tex., has a 


reserve of some 1,800,000,000 cubic 
feet. 
Because of America’s virtual mo- 


nopoly of helium and the belief that it 
would not be able to get adequate sup- 
ply of the gas in war time, Germany 
has confined its dirigible experiments 
to hydrogen, Cheapness and the great 
lifting power of hydrogen have also 
been factors in the choice. Hydrogen 
costs about $4 a cubic foot while 
helium costs about $10. Hydrogen has 
about 15 per cent more lifting power. 

The 803-foot Hindenburg held 7,000,- 
000 cubic feet of hydrogen. It had a 
top speed of 84 miles an hour and 
could carry a 15-ton payload—passen- 
gers, freight and mail—the greatest 
load ever lifted off the ground by 
Its spacious quarters had 





accommodations for 70 passengers. 

HEAVIER-THAN-AIR: Credit for 
the first human flight in a power- 
driven airplane goes to the Wright 
brothers, Wilbur and Orville. At 
Kitty Hawk, N. C., on Dec. 17, 1903, 
their first flight spread a distance of 
120 feet against the wind and took 12 
seconds.} Their first officially record- 
ed flight was on Sept. 26, 1905 when 
Orville Wright went 11.12 miles in 18 
minutes, nine seconds at Dayton, O. 

As if in fulfillment of the prophecy 
of the 17th century Italian Jesuit who 
observed that “no city can be secure 
from surprise in war,” it was not long 
before the planes became engines of 
destruction. The first use in warfare 
of planes and airships, as distinguish- 
ed from captive balloons, was in 1911 
and 1912 when they were used by 
Italians against the Turks at Tripoli. 

With the World war, development 
of planes, as well as of airships, got 
its greatest impetus. Flyers were 
trained for battle, and factories work- 
ed overtime to turn out increasing 
numbers of heavier-than-air-craft. 

AIR SAFETY: Further development 
of planes came after the war, but com- 
mercial passenger flying did not begin 
to take shape on a large scale until 
1927. Records kept since January 1 
of that year show that there have been 
847 accidents on scheduled domestic 
operations of the 21 U. S. commercial 
airlines (The U. S. Bureau of Air Com- 
merce defines an accident as one 
where there is death or injury or the 
plane is badly damaged.) 

Of the total 847 airplane accidents 
in the past 10 years, 108 have brought 
death or injury to crew members or 
passengers, but 49 of these were ac- 
cidents on  non-passenger flights. 
«Fifty-nine of the 108 fatal crashes— 
an average of about six a year—were 
on passenger flights and caused the 
deaths of 207 passengers. Altogether, 
338 persons—including crew members 
and passengers—have died in plane 


+ A story told in connection with this epic occasion 
relates that the plane was ready for the great day 
but that this question naturally arose between the 
two brothers: who was to be the first pilot? The 
brothers tossed a coin and Wilbur, who has since 
died, won the toss. Wilbur took the wheel but the 
plane stalled just as it got off the ground. Then it 
was Orville’s turn. Thus, Orville lost the toss but 
won the honor. 





Pictures Inc. 
Already Being Built Are Small Pleasure Planes For Private Families 


Pictures Inc 


Sohn Flew on Canvas Wings and Died 


accidents in the 10 years since 1927 

A peak year in many ways, 1929 was 
also a peak year for fatal air accidents 
on commercial passenger lines. There 
were 18 in 1929, eight in 1934 and 
eight in each year since. However, 
because planes were bigger and cai 
ried more passengers, the year 193) 
had the greatest number of deaths 
of the 61 persons killed, 41 wei 
passengers. 

Further figures show that all Ame: 
ican airlines, since 1927, have carried 
about 4,250,000 passengers and hay 
flown more than 360,000,000 miles 
Thus, roughly, one passenger was ki! 
ed in every 1,700,000 miles of flight 
Latterly, however, the figures have im 
proved. From 1930 to 1936, one pas 
senger was killed in every 9,350,000 
passenger-miles. In 1930, the airlines 
traveled 3,500,000 passenger-miles pe! 
passenger fatality; in 1933, the safest 
air-travel year to date, the figure was 
21,700,000 miles on the same basis, ani 
in 1936 it was 9,900,000 miles. 

RAIL: Commenting on these figures 
in a recent comprehensive study of ai: 
safety, the magazine Fortune struck 
a ratio between airplane accidents 
and railroad accidents. 

The magazine pointed out that rail 
roads “reached their accident peak in 
1907 when, with wooden cars and fast, 
competitive schedules, they killed 647 
passengers while rolling up a total 
of 27,700,000,000 passenger-miles. This 
was at the rate of 42,800,000 passenger: 
miles per passenger fatality, or about 
twice as good as the best record in the 
history of the air. Thereafter the 
railroads improved spectacularly, so 
that in the year ending June 30, 1935, 
they killed only 18 passengers, the 
rate being 1,027,000,000 passenger- 
miles per fatality.” 

AUTOS: Commercial air travel and 
private auto travel are difficult to com- 
pare. In 1936, about 38,500 persons 
were killed and about 967,000 persons 
injured in auto accidents. About 28,- 
000,000 autos operate on the 3,000,000 
miles of American highways. Of the 
total number of fatalities, more than 
21,000 of the victims were occupants 
of cars. The National Safety Council 
has estimated that all motor vehicles 
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together traveled about 225,000,000,000 
miles in 1936. Thus, there was one 
occupant fatality about every 10,700,- 
000 miles. Comparing this with the 
1936 plane fatality figure, one could 
argue that planes were safer than 
autos. But a good many reservations 
would have to be added before the 
comparison could be accepted. Actual- 
ly, air travel is obviously not yet as 
safe as auto travel. 

THE FUTURE: Heart-rending ac- 
cidents have not daunted airmen. Dis- 
asters to heavier-than-air craft which 
took such notable figures as Knute 
Rockne, Senator Bronson Cutting, 
Will Rogers and Wiley Post, dismayed 
the public but they did not stop the 
flight of planes or long keep pas- 
sengers on the ground. 

In all probability, the catastrophe 
of the Hindenburg will not end experi- 
mentation in lighter-than-air craft in 
such countries as Germany and Russia. 
On the other hand, it is likely that the 
United States, with its sad record of 
structurally weak dirigibles, will be 
more than ever determined not to re- 
enter this field. Many Congressional 
leaders last week expressed the belief 
that any plans airship advocates may 
have had for future work went up in 
the smoke of the burning Hindenburg. 

Despite these pessimistic views, 
however, it is reasonable to expect 
that the loss of the Hindenburg will 
prove to be only a setback and not an 
insurmountable barrier to the building 
of future dirigibles. Germany, through 
Dr. Eckener, has already expressed 
the sentiment for going on, with 
helium being used instead of hydro- 
gen. Plans were being made to put 
the LZ-130, sister ship of the Hinden- 
burg, into trans-Atlantic service. In 
Richmond, Va., the Virginia Airship 
Company announced it would start 
to build a 339-foot dirigible of 40-pas- 
senger capacity within a month. 

Officials in Germany have been 
quoted as saying: “The German peo- 
ple will not allow themselves to be 
discouraged.” 

This would seem to sum up the feel- 
ings not of Germany alone but of 
everybody who seeks to carry on the 
traditions of all those who have pio- 
neered in the sky. At any rate, even 
though the Hindenburg disaster may 
have seriously impaired the develop- 
ment of lighter-than-air machines, it 
certainly has not impaired the de- 
velopment of airplanes and air travel. 
\ll authorities agree that man’s prog- 
ress in the heavens. will continue— 
even to the point of small pleasure 
craft for private families, 

Great and shocking disasters ap- 
parently are only incidents in the 
relatively new field of aeronautics. 
Lives have been lost, failures have 
been frequent and recurrent. Yet, as 
air enthusiasts point out, once there 
were men who feared the ocean, 
townspeople who feared the “Iron 
Horse.” Lost lives and deep periodic 
discouragements have been the price 
paid for all historic advances on land 
and sea. Now, in the beginning of his 
conquest, man can pay no less a price 
to reach the goal of safety in the sky. 








CAPITAL CHAT 


URRENT studies by Congress of 

possible future forms of govern- 
ment for the nation’s capital have re- 
vived discussion of Washington’s so- 
called city government. Unlike any 
other municipal administration in the 
United States, it is based fundamental- 
ly on no less an instrument than the 
Federal Constitution. 

The present form of commission 
government is the product of many 
evolutionary changes dating back to 
1802 when Congress, in line with con- 
stitutional provision giving it exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over the seat of gov- 
ernment, granted Washington its 
charter as a city. On May 3 of that 
year the City of Washington was first 
incorporated, with a mayor who was 
appointed by the President, and a 
council elected by the people. 
the council was allowed to choose the 
mayor, and eight years later that privi- 
lege passed to the people. 

This corporate form of government 





In 1812 | 


under an elected mayor continued | 


until 1871 when Congress revoked the 
city charter, discarding the mayoralty 
system. The same Act of Congress 
created a single municipal govern- 
ment over the entire seat of govern- 
ment under the name of “The Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” For three years, 
then, the District functioned under a 
modified territorial form of govern- 
ment with a governor, an assembly ap- 
pointed by the President, and a house 
of delegates elected by the people. 

In 1874 the territorial status was 


abolished by Congress and the Dis- | 


trict was placed temporarily under 
three commissioners. In 1878 this 
system was made permanent. Today 


the three commissioners, appointed | 


by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate, have approximately equal 
power. One is an Army engineer 
who serves for four years. The two 
others are civilians and serve for 
three years each. 

In addition, each house of Congress 
has its own committee on District 
affairs, and all legislation affecting 
the District is supposed to originate 
in these committees. Under this ar- 
rangement the citizens of Washington 
have no vote, nationally or locally, a 
privilege they have been denied since 
the early mayoralty form of govern- 
ment was abandoned. 

Strangely enough, the proposal being 
studied by a Senate committee would 
restore the territorial status, with vot- 
ing rights for Washingtonians on local 
questions, and a governor appointed 
by the President. A House committee 
has been considering a City Manager 
plan of government for the capital. 
Two alternative manager plans have 
been offered. One would set up a 
council elected by the people, and the 
council would name a city manager. 
Under the other plan the people would 
elect a city manager, whose acts would 
be controlled by a council appointed 
by the President. 


Do You Want a P 
WATCHor DIAMOND? 


Thousands have found it easy to own 
America’s finest diamond rings, 
watches, silverware or jewelry by the 
Santa Fe Pian. Bulova, Hamilton, or 
Elgin watches— brilliant blue-white 
diamonds — stiverware from world- 
famous companies, and the great 
Santa Fe Specials—offered to you at startling 
cash prices on confidential liberal credit terms, 


A FEW CENTS A DAY IS THE 
SANTA FE WAY 


That watch or diamond you've always wanted, 
longed for—you needn't wait any longer for it, 
The Santa Fe will trust you—let you wear 
the watch or diamond you want while 
you pay only a few cents a day. 


‘| DON’T PAY EXTRA 
EP FOR CREDIT 


No honest person should pay extra 

to have someone trust him. The 
Santa Fe trusts you the way you 

- want to be trusted—straight from 
o3 the shoulder without any extra 
“4 charges, extra fees, or taxes. You 
pay only the low advertised cash 
Bnd in small monthly payments, 

end for 1937 Catalog Now! 


FR to Adults—Send for this beautiful book 

today. Sent ABSOLUTELY FREE to 
adults. Send your name and address, and the 
beautiful catalog will come to you by return mail, 
Do it now while you think of it. 


SANTA FE WATCH COMPANY 


5116 Thomas Bidg., Topeka, Kansas 


RELIABLE COMPANY 
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Handle Big Pay Store Route. Placena- 
tionally-known Line 6c—10e Counter 
Goods. a0 products. Included ts Lay- 
mone ae pp -ctvertions Getue- 

ay Evening Post. All sold from '- 
AMAIING NEW Hel Counter Displays. Up to 112% 
BUSINESS profit. Earn up to $65 weekly. 


Sell to St WORLD'S PRODUCTS COMPANY 
e 0 srores Dept. 586-A, Spencer, 

WHY NOT certs seme 
secta? Profitor pleasure. | buy hundredeo’ 


for collections. Seme worth $1 to $7 each. 





pie outdoor w. with my Instructions, 
rice list. AC Row! Send }O'cente (not stampa) 
+4 ‘or Illustrated Proepectus, before ee 
terfiles. Sinctair, Dealer in 





Mr. . 
76, Box 1424, San Diego, Calif, 


MONEY ON 
MAGAZINES 


SAV! 





a “J 
_ Magazines $ 
Six for One Yr. 160 
Any 5 in Addition to PATHFINDER 


—American Poultry —Home Arts Needlecraft 
Journal 


—Household Magazine 
—Cloverleaf American —Illustrated Mechanics 
Review 
—Country Home 


—Leghorn World 
—Mother’s Home Life 
—Everybody’s Poultry 
ne 


—Plymouth Rock Monthly 


Magast: —Poultry Tribune 
—Farm Journal —Rhode Island Red 
—Gentlewoman Magazine Journal 
—Good Steries —Woman’s World 
—Home Circle xX PATHFINDER 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 


No ener or substitution in the list of magazines 
perniitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address, 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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ARTHRITIS 


If you want to really try to get at your 
Rheumatism—Neuritis—Arthritis—Sciatica— 
Lumbago you must first get rid of some of 
the old and false beliefs about them! 

Read the Book that is helping thousands— 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism—Ar- 
thritis.” In simple words this helpful Book 
reveals startling, proven facts that every suf- 
ferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a 
free copy will be mailed without obligation 
to any sufferer sending their address prompt- 
to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. D., 
209-A Street, Hallowell, Maine. 


Eat Plenty--Lose Weight 


A acientifically mey Diet list whereby you can lose 
weight rapidly without reducing amount of food consump- 
tion. Price One Dollar. Sold on a money back guarantee. 


Elwood Laboratory, Se. & Mechanic Sts., Freehold, New Jersey 
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BUY MONUMENTS of Best Marble and 
Granite NOW and save. We pay freight or 
‘ erect. Lettering Free. Write for Free Catalog 
U. S. MARBLE & GRANITE CO. 
Dept. A-66, Oneco, Fia. 


roe GORE FEET 


Try KULE-TOZE for ATH- 
LETE’S FOOT or any form of 
itching, burning, cracking, blistered feet. 
Gets the job done quickly or it won’t cost you 
acent, Only $1.00 AFTER you’re fully satis- 
fied. SEND NO MONEY! Just name and 
address. But do it TODAY. Why suffer long- 
er? KULE-TOZE does the trick. Glyo Com- 
pany, Dept. C-401 Citizens Bank Bldg., 
Houston, Texas. 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused by 
unnatural collection of water in abdomen, feet 
and legs, and when pressure above ankles leaves 
a dent. Trial package FREE. 


COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, Dept. 585, ATLANTA, GA. 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for FREE trial package, 
pS Bodoreed by doctors. 

Dept. 2. Miami. Oklahoma. 


PILES 


Let me tell you of my mild, pain- 
less, low cost home treatment. 28 _— 
head physician vel one of America’s 
Rectal Ciines, linics, where I have successfully 

ted thousands of cases. Write me 
today for Free vee Trial Offer. Noobligation. Address 
©. A. JOHNSON, M.D., Desk S537, Kansas City, Mo. 


Stomach Gas 
So Bad Seems 
To Hurt Heart 


“The gas on my stomach was so bad I 
could not eat or sleep. Even my heart seemed 
to hurt. A friend suggested Adlerika. The 
first dose I took brought me relief. Now I 
eat as 1 wish, sleep fine and never felt better.” 
—Mrs, Jas. Filler. 

Adierika acts on BOTH upper and lower 
bowels while ordinary laxatives act on the 
lower bowel only. Adlerika gives your “Sys- 
tem a thorough cleansing, bringing out old, 
poisonous matter that you would not believe 
was in your system and that has been causing 
gas pains, sour stomach, nervousness and 
headaches for months. 

Dr. H. L. Shoub, New York, reports: “In 
addition tointestinalcleansing, Adlerika great- 
ly reduces bacteria and colon bacilli.” 

Give your bowelsa REAL cleansing with Adlerika and 

see how you feel. Just one s) ul relieves ~~ 
sna For SPECIAL TRIAL SIZE send. 10s cotn 

be » co 
TRIAL ZE send 0c, coin 
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Vanishing Knot 


For this little trick the performer 
needs only a piece of stout cord about 
three feet long. Going before his 
audience, he deliberately ties a single 
knot in the center of the string and 
then ties the two ends together with a 
double knot, or three or four knots. 
Then the lights are put out for a sec- 
ond or two while the “spirits” do away 
with the knot in the center of the 
string. 

The secret is that under cover of 
darkness the performer loosens the 
single. knot and slips it along one end 
of the string, close up against the 
knots joining the two ends, where it 
is drawn tight. The additional knot 
at the joint will seldom be noticed by 
those who later inspect the string. 

=> —-——=—~— 


Octagon Puzzle 


Children, especially, like the fun of 
solving cut-out puzzles. In the ac- 
companying illustration there are 
three figures. Cut out of cardboard or 


Cut Out Four of Each Figure 


heavy paper four pieces similar to 
each figure shown here. The puzzle 
is to take the dozen pieces and arrange 
them to form an octagon or eight- 
sided figure. As a tip to the solution, 
the four opposite sides of the octagon 
are formed by the four parallelograms. 





Sketching Game 


Here is fun for the whole company. 
Provide each guest or player with 
paper and pencil. Then the leader re- 
quests each player to sketch the head 
of some animal, person or image on 
his or her paper and fold the paper 
over, just leaving the. ends of the 
lines of the neck visible. The papers 
are then passed to the right and the 
next player must, without looking at 
the head, sketch a body for the un- 
known head. 

This done the papers are folded 
again and passed on to the next player, 
who must sketch the legs and feet. 
Finally the papers are folded again 
and passed to the next player, who 
must give the “drawing” a name. When 
all the “creations” have been named, 
all the papers are unfolded and spread 
on a table for exhibition. Funny— 
that’s not the half of it. And the best 


part of the game is that nobody has 
to be an artist to participate. The 
cruder the drawing, the funnier the 
finished sketches. 





Brain Teaser 


This week’s cranium tickler, con- 
tributed by G. W. Lawrence, of Hutch- 
inson, Kans., concerns a tourist—Mr, 
Jones. While driving to X-town Mr 
Jones passed a road sign which said 
“40 miles to X.” A glance at his auto 
clock told him that it was just 3) 
minutes past four o’clock. The next 
time Jones looked at the clock the 
minute hand and hour hand were ex- 
actly together. If he had been driving 
steadily at 40 miles per hour, how far 
was he from X? Answer next week, 

Answer to Last Week’s—The passen- 
ger train was traveling 45 miles per 
hour and the freight train 30 miles an 


hour. 
re 


Smiles 


Sidebottom—They say Sourbrier is 
going to get married. 

Middletop—Serves him right. I ney 
er did like that fellow. 





Daughter—Daddy, 
birthstone? 

Daddy—I don’t recall, but it must be 
a grindstone. 


what is your 





Helen—I suppose you never thought 
seriously of marrying? 
Norman—Sure I did. So I didn’t. 





Jimmy—After all, fools help to make 
life interesting. When all the fools 
are bumped off, I don’t want to be here. 

Gracie—Don’t worry, you won't. 





Michael—That fellow Harold is so 

vasteful. 

Albert—Why, what does he do? 

Michael—He sharpens his pencils at 
both ends, 





Proud Father—Now look here, Per- 
cival, if you aren’t a good boy you will 
never go to heaven. 

Percival—Aw, gee, I don’t want to 
go to heaven, Dad. I want to go with 
you and mother. 


CUT THIS OUT! 


Here is a full or part-time 
job that will pay you well. 
We need livewire, responsi- 
ble men and women as Sub- 
scription Representatives in 
all states. Write at once for 
free particulars. If experi- 
enced, describe fully. Address 
















Circulation Manager 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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BABY CHICKS 
i 
AS WORLD’S LARGEST CHICK PRODUCERS, we 


can save you money. Big Catalog.Free. Colonial 
Poultry Farms, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


BOOKS 


ee ese ne 
BOOKS: Attics, junk shops loaded with them. 

to pick the valuable ones. Ready market. 
cents for instruction pamphlet with list of 100 rare 
pooks and their value. Apex Publishers, P. O. Box 
485, New Haven, Conn. 


CARTOONING & COMMERCIAL ART 


AMATEUR CARTOONISTS—Win $25.00. No drawing 

ability necessary to win. 26 prizes in all. Rush 
name on postcard for valuable tips on ‘“‘How to Make 
Money With Simple Cartoons,’’ Cash Prize Entry 
Blank and Rules. Send no money. Cartoonists’ Ex- 
change, Dept. C-1435, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
(Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, a. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 








cluding 
tion, N. ¥. C. 


eee 
ADDRESS POSTCARDS FOR US, everything sup- 





plied. We pay weekly. Particulars Free. Write 
May’s Cosmetics, University Station (A) Tucson, 
Arizona. 


We pay weekly, and fur- 


JRESS—Mail tcards. 
— a Dorothea Cos- 


nish supplies. Full Details Free. 
meties, (P) Hynes, Calif. 


Det ete 
ADDRESS OUR ENVELOPES HOME. Supplies fur- 


nished. Earnings paid weekly. Details free. 
Majestic, 1711-PF Park, Hartford, Conn. 
INSTRUCTION 








GET YOURSELF A GOVERNMENT JOB. Start $105 
to $175 month. Steady increase. Men-women. Short 


hours. Influence unnecessary. Common education 
sufficient. Pull particulars aa how to get one 
and list positions Free. Write ay sure. Franklin 
Institute r N.Y. 


INVENTIONS WANTED 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 


Free Suits to friends. No canvassing. Up to $12 
. Experience unnecessary. Valuable 
demonstrating equipment, actual samples Free. H. J. 
3 -, 1300 Dept. 5-918 . 


MEDICAL 


SORES AND LUMPS MY SPECIALTY. Free, 140 
page book. Dr. Boyd Williams, Hudson, Wisconsin. 


__ MOTION PICTURE ACCESSORIES & FILMS 


MOVIE Camera $9.95, Projector $14.95, Candid Camera 

$12.50, Leica Camera F3.5 lens $45, other Leica, 
Grafiex, Zeiss and Movie Specials. Hindenburg Dis- 
aster Newsreel 16mm 100’ $3.00, 8mm 50’ $2. Coro- 
nation Movies, 16mm 100’ $1.98. Trades accepted. 
Pilm gh Bargaingram Free. Mogull’s, 1942-D 
Boston Road, NYC. 

PATENT ATTORNEYS 


eee IR ee 
PATENT YOUR IDEA—Write immediately for two 

free books, “Patent Protection’’ and “‘When and 
How to Sell an Invention.’’ Pully explain many in- 
teresting points to inventors and illustrate important 
mechanical principles. With books we also send ‘‘Evi- 
dence of Invention’”’ form. Prompt service, reasonable 
fees, thirty-six years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay. 
Address: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent At- 
torneys, 906-E Victor Building, Washington, D. C. .. 


INVENTORS—wWrite for New Free Book, “Patent 

Guide for the Inventor,”’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form. No ¢harge for preliminary information. Clar- 
nce A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 698-F Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 
PATENT YOUR INVENTION with this respensible 

firm. Over 62 years’ patent experience. Write for 
free booklets. Department D522, Snow Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

PHOTO FINISHING 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE—NO DELAY! Roll develop- 
ed, printed, and two professional enlargements, one 
tinted enlargement, or six reprints, for 25c coin. 
Reprints 3c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. oe 
ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two beautiful double weight 
professional enlargements and 8 guaranteed never 
fade, perfect tone prints, 25c coin. Rays Photo Serv- 
ice, LaCrosse, Wis. ‘ate 
PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work. Two beautiful 
double weight Gloss Enlargements, eight guaranteed 
neverfade prints each roll, 25c. Excel Photo Service, 
Dubuque, owa. a 
ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, three 
professional Doubleweight Enlargements 25c. Quick 
service. Peerless Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis. 
ROLLS RUSHED! Developed and printed with two 
supertone enlargements 25c. Four 4x6 enlargements 
25e. Newtone, Maywood, Tlinois. 

20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Roll developed 
with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 15, Maywood, Iil. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED, 16 guaranteed prints 25c. Smart 

Photo, Winona, Minnesota. 


a PIANISTS 

PIANISTS: Free booklet reveals remarkable method 
technic, sight reading, playing. Quick 
rite Broadwell Studios, Dep’t. 452-E, 
Bendix Bidg., Los Angeles. 



































Fanny—Don’t tell anybody for all 
the world, but see this ring? George 
slipped it on my finger last night. 

Ethel—Yes, it’s a nice looking ring, 
but if’will make a dark mark around 
your finger before you’ve worn it a 
week. At least it did on mine. 





Commencement Visitor — What’s 
that building over there? 


Sophomore—Oh, that’s our new 
greenhouse. 
Visitor—Since when did colleges 


start to give freshmen a dormitory all 
to. themselves? 





Fogmore—But I asked you, darling, to 
keep our engagement a secret. 

Sylvia—I couldn’t help it, dear. That 
hateful Ethel said the reason I wasn’t mar- 
ried was that no man had ever been fool 
enough to propose to me. So 1 told her 
you had. 


Sally—How do you like my little 
story? 

Editor—Oh, I long to hear the end 
of it. 


Insurance Salesman—Rastus, you 
better let me write you an accident 
policy. 

Rastus—No, sah! 
safe at home as it am. 


Ah ain’t any too 





Joany—Mother, if baby were to eat 
some tadpoles, would they give him a 
deep bass voice like big frogs have? 

Mother—Gracious, no! They’d kill 
him. 

Joany—Well, they didn’t. 





Visitor—Does your father 
preach the same sermon twice? 

Minister’s Son—Sure he does, but 
nobody notices it ’cause he hollers in 
different places. 


ever 








PRINTED PERSONAL STATIONERY | 


MONIEBAK Printed Personal Stationery—200 Bond 
Sheets, 100 Envelopes, $1, O-Press, 1723 Minne- 
so’ kosh. Wis. 


RAZOR BLADES 


SAFETY RAZOR BLADES SHARPENED FREE. Send 

four on trial—any make. Perfect shaving edge 
guaranteed. Send three cents postage. William Tyler, 
Box 72, Waterbury, Conn. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


WANTED; Man to start in business selling widely 
known products to satisfied consumers. Complete 
line. Largest company; established 1889. Big Earn- 
ings. No capital or experience needed. Write for 
free particulars. Rawleigh’s, Box E-1-PAT, Free- 
port, Til. 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address 
the Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 


WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers, Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 


SONG POEMS WANTED—any subject. Send best 
poem today for offer. Richard Bros., 14 Woods 
Bidg., Chicago 




















TOBACCO is 
LOOK! Milder golden yellow smoking or rich ripe 
chewing, four pounds, guaranteed and postpaid, 


$1.00. Riverside Ranch, 121, Hazel, Kentucky. 
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Fase PROSTATE 
Asour DISEASE 


Don’t Guess—Send for our FREE BOOKLET 
“Facts About Prostate Disease."’ 


For years—Men from every 
walk of Life — ministers, 


merchants, doctors, farmers, 


railroad men, and lawyers 
from every state of the 
Union have been treated 
for Prostate Diseases in 
Milford, Kansas. 


FREE BOOKLET 2xcrs 


Including diagrams, fllustrations, pictures of 
our modern sanitarium, and valuable infor- 
mation about prostate disease. Address 


MILFORD SANITARIUM 
Dept. B. MILFORD, KANSAS 
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explains unusual! offer to " 
Frog Canning Co. 
~ Dept. 145-E. New Orleans, La. 


FREE! YOUR FUTURE READ FREE! 
PORVELL. famous Holly wood tampa will tell YOUR FUTURE 


C your birthdate, « self-addressed envelope to 
NORVELL, Box $89, Dept. X. Ywooo, CALIF. 


This Week’s Bargain 


Special Club 331 
McCall’s Magazine ..... 
Pictorial Review.. .... 
Household Magazine... 
Country Home ,........ 


Good Stories ........... Sa 
IN ss 64p.000 scocands You save $2.00 
No change or substitution in the magazines in this 
club permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Each ne 1 year—112 big issues. Send your 
order to PATHFINDER. Washington B.C. 


DICE CARDS 


Inks, Shiners, Daubs and Accessories. 
Catalog FREE. 
HILL BROS., GexP, SALIDA, COLO. 


$3.50 Truss FREE ia. 


now or ever you get this truss just for ” 
newer rupture which gives ee ne 


in most cases. Doctor's Invention—entirely different. 
No leg straps, elastic belt or cruel springs. Does 
not gouge or en w tomy Eliminates severe 
pressure. Holds Rupture UP and IN. 

slip. Easy to wear. table. No harness. Method 
sent on 80 Days Trial with FREE Truss. Write 


E. 0, KOCH, 9076 Koch Bidg., 2906 Main St, Kansas City, Ma, 
OLD LEG TROUBLE 


Easy to use Viscose Home Method. Heals 
many old leg sores caused by leg congestion, 
varicose veins, swollen legs and injuries or 
no cost for trial if it fails to show results 
in 10 days. Describe the cause of your 
trouble and get a FREE BOOK. 

. P. F. CLASON VISCOSE COMPANY, 
140 N. Dearborn 8&t., Chicago, DL 


PSORIASIS 


The symptoms of this skin disease are inflam- 
mation and reddish, dry, flat papules or patch- 
es, covered with silvery scales or crusts. Send 
for free information about Dermatin No, 1 and 
No, 2, and see why thousands of psoriasis suf- 
ferers “rave” about this discovery. Valley 
Laboratories, Dept. 18, Spring Valley, N. Y¥. 


ILES DON’T BE CUT 
Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 


for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-B39 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


























Aiouth £ -THREE Pies 
CTIONR 

Featherweight —No Ga =- 
Natoral Taste — Holds "it... 
Singers, Speakers, like the ex- 
tra tongue room, clearer mouth. 
All forms false teeth —by mail 
as low as $9.75. 60 Day Trial. 

The Hod Laboratories, 1356 Krause Bidg., Tampa, Fla. 
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RIEF because the field itself is a relatively new ad- 

venture, the history of practical aeronautics is none- 
the-less full of amazing. and rapidly accumulating devel- 
opments. Not content with travel by land and sea, man 
not many years ago set out to conquer the sky. First he 
invented the lighter-than-air machine, and this reached 
breathtaking beauty and greatness in the ill-fated Hinden- 


Then he invented heavier-than-air 
craft—airplanes. Shown here are a few pictures illustrating 
what has been done, Upper left: an old Wright Brothers 
plane, built in 1910. Upper right: the U. S. Army’s new 


burg (see page 3). 


All Photos from Pictures Inc. 


all-angle bomber, with machine gun turrets permitting 
gunning in all directions. Second row, left: one of the 
many buoys being prepared to mark landing positions at 
Ireland’s new transatlantic air base in the mouth of the 
river Shannon. Center: a combination auto and airplane 
developed for private family use in Santa Monica, Cal, At 
right: a view looking into the great tail of England’s Im- 
perial Airways flying boat “Caster.” Lower left: one of 
the Pan-American Clipper ships used in transpacific 
flights. Lower right: a drawing of a high-speed English 
monoplane now being developed for transatlantic travel. 





